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CRAYONS 


DESIGNED FOR TODAY'S 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES}: 
The 
Crayrite Crayons are especially designed for young hand.— JB th' 

/ to both help and encourage the child in creative expression. " ile 
You'll find Crayrites fit snugly in a child’s hand. Little fingers hold A 
xX them with ease and comfort in making bold, free strokes or fine detail F AD 


lines. What's more, you'll notice how eagerly children greet the Be y.\; 
brilliant, intense colors found in Crayrites when they really “bear 
down” to add emphasis to their crayon drawings. Since Crayrite Bi Amé 
Crayons offer extra mileage and strength, you'li find them easy fRiined 
on your budget, too. Let . 

Yes, Crayrites are designed to establish high standards of per- —R'!” ” 
formance, quality, brilliance, strength and durability which you'll 
welcome in your art program during the busy year ahead. 


WHY NOT TRY THIS TEST AND SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY 
CRAYRITES LAST LONGER—ARE MORE DURABLE: 


Select two crayons of the same color—one a Crayrite. 


Try coloring two large areas, using the same pressure 
with both crayons. 


Now compare the length of each crayon. You'll find you 
used less Crayrite to do the job. And you'll notice, too, that 
Crayrites don't flake—more of the smooth, brilliant pigment 
adheres to the paper. 


After you test we think you'll agree it pays to specify 
Crayrites for more colorful, creative art. 
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Crayrites —Jumbo Size — 
Round. In 8 or 16 stick boxes. 


FLAKING CAUSED 
THIS WASTE 


Crayrites — Standard Size — View te 
Round and No-Roll. In 8, 16 
and 24 stick boxes. And 
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new mother 


e that makes a doll her baby is the beginning of mother- 


yalittle girl... the start of love-giving that will make 


’S rst (ve and fight for the security of those she loves as long 


care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of the world’s 


| ES post precious playthings. 


The security that springs from love 
y hand.— FB the very heart of our living. It is a 
ivilege known only in a country such 
sours, Where men and women are free 
work for it. 
And when we live up to the privilege 
‘taking care of our own, we also best 
ly “bear ke care of our country. For the strength 
> Crayrite i America is in its secure homes all 
hem easy ffined in a common security. 

Let America’s security be found in 
ds of per. ei” home! 
hich you'll 
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ngers hold 
fine detail 
greet the 
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» pressure 
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> specify 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


i’ve tried to save and failed, “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 8 months if you wish. Eight million 
es are it was because you didn’t turned over to you. working men and women are building 
i plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- If you can save only $3.75 a week on their security with the Payroll Sav- 
that really works—the Payroll the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you ings Plan. For your family’s sake, how 
ngs Plan for investing in U.S. will have $2,137.30. If you can save as about signing up today? 
vs Bonds. This is all you do. Go much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
ir company’s pay office, choose months will bring you $10,700! 
amount you want to save—a couple U.S. Series ““E” Savings Bonds earn If you want your interest as cur- 
(dollars a payday, or as much as you interest at an average of 3‘; per year, rent income, ask your banker about 
Wa sire vish. That money will be set aside for compounded semiannually, when held 3‘: Series ‘‘H’’ Bonds which pay in- 
p Gee BRADLEY efore you even draw your pay. to maturity! And they can go on earn- terest semiannually by Treasury 
SKEY automatically invested in Series ing interest for as long as 19 years and check. An excellert investment. 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 


* Soe cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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For the Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you give me the 
publishers and author of the 
book, “Reading with Phonics?” 


Answer: The authors are Julie 
Hay and Charles Wingo. Pub- 
lished by J. P. Lippincott, 333 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Question: Our school is expect- 
ed to give a big Christmas pro- 
gram each year, including some 
150 children from kindergarten 
through the sixth grades. We 
have a large enough stage and 
generally give operettas. Would 
you kindly send me the names 
of a few publishers who put out 
operettas? 


Answer: “Plays, Ince.” 


(The 


Dept. A34 
167 Wayne St 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


offer limited to educators only. 
Name . 


Addre SS 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils 
especially designed for Primary Grades. This 


Drama Magazine for Young 
People) 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Walter Baker Company, 
Boston, Mass. F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Question: Will you please give 
me 2 or 3 very recent books on 
the teaching of Reading? 


Answer: I would suggest the 
following as excellent: Methods 
in Reading, Dolch, Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill. The Reading Kit 
— Dearborn and Johnson, Simon 
and Schuster, N. Y. Why Johnny 
Can’t Read, Rudolf Flesch, 
Harper. 


Question: Do you know of any 


Foi MANUSCRIPT WRITING 1n Primary 


company that 


books? 


publishes pet 


Answer: Yes. The 
Books, Inc., 
consin. Some recent publica: ons 
are Your Pet Cockateel, 35¢: \ ow 
Pet Dog, 25¢; Pet Alligators, 5¢: 


Popular Finches, 35¢. 


All- ets 


Question: Do you know of 
book that gives the child's 
drama from the early egrides 
throughout high school? 


Answer: An _ excellent 
indeed, is Child Drama by Peter 
Slade, published by Philosophica! 
Library, New York. 


Question: Can suggest 
some noted March birthdays? 


Answer: Mar. 2, (1769) De 
Witt Clinton. Promoter of Erie 
Canal. Mar. 5, (1853) Howard 
Pyle, illustrator, painter, author. 
Mar. 6. (1806) Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, great English poet. 


Mar. 7, (1849) Luther Burbank, 


Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 1s right 


in size, shape and in softness, black- 


for a free sample. 


ness and strength of lead. 
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The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Sales Division — 153AC ¢ Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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jjant wizard. Mar. 9, (1451) 
\met cus Vespucius, Italian ex- 
sore’. Mar. 15, (1767) Andrew 
‘aekson. Beloved “Old Hickory.” 
Yar. 18, (1837), Grover Cleve- 
President of our Country. 
22, (1822) Rosa Bonheur, 
h artist. Mar. 26, (1875) 
Frost, poet from New 

and. 


Question: I want to get Sources 
of Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
tional Materials as listed in 
your column. 


Answer: Here is their new ad- 

iress — Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Rducational Division, Merchan- 
jise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Question: Is there a “Year 
Book” on Social Studies put out 
by the Depart. of Supts’ of the 
N. E. A.? 


Answer: Yes, there is a 12th 
Year Book and a 14th Year Book 
— They can be secured by writ- 
ng to Depart. of Supts. of the 
\, E. A. 1201 — 16th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Question: Do you know where 
I can get a list of class news- 
papers like the Weekly Reader? 
I should like this list to cover 
the various grades. 


Answer: There is a pamphlet 
alled, “‘What the War Means to 
A Teaching Guide by 


John W. Studebaker — published 


American Education Press, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Question: I am working out a 
unit on “Lighting” — Do you 
know of anyone who has work- 
ed out a similar unit? I need 
help, 


Answer: I think if you will 
ite to Bureau of Publications, 
ers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
ty New York City and ask 
nit 22 of the Teachers’ Les- 
nit Series, you will get help. 
unit has been written by 


Josevhine Horgan for Grade IV 


ind sold for 25¢. 
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rrom MINE +o MILL 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants . 


1e 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 


average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 


At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 


. all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 


lenges as moving huge girders mounted 


on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 


Welding tcg2ther the many steps in this gig intic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transpor ation system. The heart of that 


system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 
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Features 
Coming in 
April 


“Wampum Meant More Than 
by Malinda Dean Gar- 


ton — The study and designing of 


Money” 


Wampum, in which the children 
learn the various uses to which it 
was applied by the Indians. 


“With Paper, Cardboard and 
Paste — by Stella E. Wider — A 
description of an art activity in 
which the children designed vari- 
ous types of memorandum pads. 


“Children Need to Feel at Home 
in School” — by Jessie Todd — A 
short dissertation on the necessity 
child 
school in order to enjoy his art 


of a feeling at home in 


work. 


“We Learn to Read” — by 
Helen T. Harston — A Reading 
Readiness program with some 


practical suggestions to help the 


child who is beginning to read. 


“My Pet: A Topic for Creative 
Writing” — by Arthur S. Green 
— A method and approach used 
creative 


to initiate interest in 


story writing in the early grades. 


“Suggested Curriculum for Art 
in the Lower Grades — Dy Gret- 
chen Grimm — in which the chil- 
dren were enthusiastic in portray- 
ing “The Most Beautiful Thing I 
have Seen Today.” 


Stories — Plays — Seatwork 
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Children easily discover images in their scribble drawings 


Creative Expressive 
Art: How To Initiate It 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Art Instructor 
Perkins Bass Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


ry 

HE OUTSTANDING ecur- 
rent trend in art education today 
is without a doubt the creative ex- 
pressive approach. Through su- 
pervision, 
workshops, 


periodicals, books, 
credit courses, and 
new materials, teachers who are 
called upon to teach art are learn- 
ing the philosophy and methodol- 
ogy to this new approach. 

“But,” lament many teachers, 
“now that I have learned the 
‘whats’ the ‘hows’ and the ‘whys’ 
to this approach, how do I get it 
started in my classroom?” This 
question is commonly voiced by 
both neophyte experienced 
teachers who faced with 
either of three circumstances as 
to the art backgrounds of their 
students. These are: 

1. Part stereotyped and 
creative and expressive. 

2. Completely stereotyped. 

3. No art experiences at all. 

Teachers faced with comple- 
ments of such children can begin 
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and 
are 


part 


by implementing the new 
proach in a variety of 
Briefly stated these are: 
1. Materials approach. 
2. Processes approach. 
5. Subject matter approach. 
Materials Approach 
If the materials approach is 
used, children should begin with 


ap- 
ways. 


A procession of simple figures 


materials which they know best: 
paper, cardboard, cloth, felt, wire. 
burlap, wood, or even metal foil, 
These they may choose to bring 
from home or select from an 
accumulation of scrap materials 
in the art room. Common hand 
tools such as coping saws, ham- 
mers, or cutting tools can be used 
in working with these materials 
Emphasis in the beginning should 
not be on making a particular 
thing. Rather, the children should 
start by gaining perceptual ex- 
perience in the material itself: 
feeling the texture, testing its 
flexibilities, and discovering other 
characteristics. Then they should 


Finger painting can begin with simple strokes and one color 
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be ncouraged to manipulate their 

ma erials with such activities as 

cut ing, tearing, folding, bending, 

too! ng, coloring, or combining 

then with other materials. The 

result might then well be an end 

uct which comes about as an 

outcome of individual experience; 

an interesting shape, a collage, a 

mobile, a design, or a practical 

object. 
Processes Approach 

Those using the processes ap- 

proach should again begin in fa- 

miliar territory; depending of 

course on both age and art experi- 

ences of the children. If they be- 

gin with painting, for example, 

instead of painting a certain pic- 

ture or design, children should 

first be encouraged to experiment 

in the media on their own with 

cnow best: simple processes of painting. 
felt, wire, 
meta! foil, 
e to bring 
from an 
materials 
mon hand 
aws, ham- 


An experiment with water color paint 
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Variation of a single theme promotes subject matter 


inting with thumbs, toothpicks, paper clips, and string Printing with toothpicks and string 
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Resist printing with paper as stencils 


These might include: 

1. Varying the color. Applying 
paint in different areas, mixing 
colors, using different thicknesses 
of paint, or combining paint with 
other like 


materials sawdust or 


colored chalk. 
2. Varving the texture. Paint- 
ing on paper of different surfaces 
or materials other than paper 
like wood. 
3. Varving the tool. 


with 


Painting 
tools other than brushes; 
sticks, rope, string, wire, or even 
toothbrushes. 

If clay is introduced, emphasis 
should first be on simple processes 
again: punching out air bubbles, 
pinching, twisting, rolling, knead- 
ing, smoothing with water, or 
etching with tools. Whatever the 
materials used in processes, the 
children should be given an op- 
portunity to explore a maximum 
of varieties. 

Subject Matter 

The subject matter approach 
may take its cue from a great di- 
versity of experiences about 
which children know first-hand. 
They may from environ- 
mental interests such as a topic 
on “My Summer Vacation,” “My 
Hobby,” or “My Pet.” They may 
be prompted from lofty aspira- 
tions such as “What I Want to 
Be.” Finally, they may evoke emo- 
tional release such as “This 
Makes Me Happy.” What’s more, 
there is an_ infinite 
simple techniques which in them- 
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arise 


variety of 


selves suggest subject matter to 
children such as “Scribble Draw- 
ings,” “Procession Drawings,” or 
“Variations of a 
Theme.” 


Figure or 
In any event, however, 
the emphasis should be on the 
children expressing and com- 
municating their own thoughts 
and feelings about a subject in 
their own way. 
Conclusion 

Whatever the approach, the in- 
itiation of the art program should 
be as free from regimentation and 
formulization as_ possible. It 
should be one of doing, exploring, 
and experimentation as soon as 


Collages are not too difficult for beginners when colored 
construction paper is used. 


the verbal orientation 


presented. On the other 


with “the chips falling as the 


may.” On the contrary. There are 


limitations 
which both 


certain 
point 


ginners or experienced students 
But, rightly understood, these ar 
in terms of the limitations an 
possibilities of 
cesses, and subject matter whic! 
the children explore for 
selves. 


Block printing can be initiated with art gum erasures. 
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Egg Shell 


Tea Cups 


For The Easter Party 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President, Georgia Morgan Guild 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


One LITTLE GROUP of pre- 
teen-agers does enjoy their par- 
ties, Which they have as often as 
they can devise reasons for hav- 
ing one — the usual holiday af- 
fairs — Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Hallowe’en, etc., etc. plus spe- 
cial ones a birthday for one of 
the group, perhaps two cele- 
brants, for having the largest 
Roll of Honor, for having the 
neatest room on Inspection Day, 


for best monthly attendance, most . 


parents at the PTA, etc 

The parties are really to instill 
nice table manners, with the hope 
that such functions may be at- 
tended in their later years, with- 
out self consciousness or embar- 
rassment. They always have re- 
freshments, which are usually 
very, very, light-maybe just 
punch and wafers (lemonade and 
crackers to you!). They are al- 
lowed to use the lunch room 
tables, which they arrange as one 
lone table, or in U form. Always 
there are favors, or place cards, 
Which they themselves have creat- 
ed. (Place cards can be the most 
fun ') 
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There is always a host or host- 
ess, sometimes both. When all the 
guests are in place, and the host 
is about to be seated, every guest 
gravely his right hand 
neighbor before being seated him- 
self. The children consider these 
formalities just a part of the 
game. The young waiters, or wait- 
resses, learn to serve from the 
left. (This is fun, too, as we keep 
aprons and caps which the group 
has made for this purpose-serv- 
ing.) Sometimes they have speak- 
ers, toasts, etc. Everyone remains 
seated until the host rises as a 
signal for dispersion. Such par- 
ties are such FUN!! 

The shell tea cups for the East- 
er party proved so popular, that 
the group was asked to make such 
favors for a PTA function! The 
week before the cups were to be 
made, everybody saved egg shells. 
Some, who just “hated” eggs ate 
them to add to their shell collec- 
tion. These were washed with 
soap suds at home, so that they 
would not stick together, and so 
that they might take any medium 
in the decorating — water color, 


seats 


tempera, ink, cut paper designs, 
etc. 

The shell selected for the em- 
bryo cup must be trimmed nicely 
on the broken edge. Thin, sharp, 
pointed scissors are best. Hold the 
shell with the inner part toward 
one, and cut from the points with 
very short cuts. Smooth edges will 
result. Each person follows his 
own creative ideas in decoration, 
and in medium used. Tiny handles 
are cut from paper and pasted 
into place. 

Next, a saucer must be made 
to harmonize with the cup. Small 
squares of paper are folded into 
quarters, eighths, sixths, in ac- 
cordance with the thickness of 
the paper. While still folded, a 
pleasing curve is cut across the 
end. The paper is then unfolded, 
and tried out with the cup for 
shape and size. When these sat- 
isfy, the paper is refolded, and 
the point (center) is brought up 
level with the edge, and creased 
firmly. This gives shape to the 
saucer, and acts as a guide in 
planning design. When the saucer 
is ready, a generous amount of 
paste, or a small amount of house- 
hold cement is placed in center of 
the saucer. The cup is then held 
in place thereon for a few sec- 
onds, to allow for the setting of 
the adhesive. 

The work was a fascinating 
novelty. Creative led to 
bowls, pitchers, etc. Circles of 
stiff paper were pasted to the 
bottom as standards for bowls, 


ideas 


etc. 

Some clever youngsters learned 
that they could produce shells, 
‘all in one piece” by making small 
holes at the two ends of an egg, 
and thus blowing out the contents. 
These made very nice pitchers, 
vases, etc. However, we saved all 
that we could to make boats for 
an ensuing going away party. One 
girl was leaving to join her father 
abroad. Well, that is another 
story, but cut those shells length 
wise, and you have makings for 
clever, little boats. 
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Murals based on basic stickmen figures from the children’s own experiences — 


wrapping paper and tempera paint 


Murals From Stickmen 
Action Figures 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, McHenry, Illinois 
LENORE COOLEY, Third Grade Teacher 


an 
| HE THIRD GRADE ari 
lesson had been on figure draw- 
ing, based on the children’s obser- 
vation of each other and how each 
child “felt” while doing the parti- 
cular activitv. The 
first expressed in 
seen in 


action 
stickmen as 
illustration. Then the 
were clothed, as each 
child knew his own clothes. So it 
naturally followed that the sug- 
gestion of a winter sports mural 


Was 


stickmen 


was enthusiastically accepted by 
the class. It was a happy solution 
also, for a bare bleak wall at the 
back of the room. 

Against the background of a 
snowy hill, the children drew first 
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in white chalk on gray wrapping 
paper and then painted their own 
individual figures as thev had 
drawn them. Vivid colors were 
stressed as much as possible. The 
result was a very effective, gay 
mural. Large figures were 
stressed for foreground, smaller 
figures for background. 

When spring came, we hated to 
take down the mural that had 
added so much beauty to our 
room. Naturally another mural 
followed. This time we chose a 
view of the playground from our 
window for the new spring mural. 
We sketched again, first in 
stickmen, our own activities; roll- 


er skating, marbles, jumping 
rope, kites and baseball. W 
talked about the proportions: 
length of arms and legs, body, 
size of head, etc. We tried not t 
have spaghetti arms and legs. By 
this time we had learned blending 
and mixing of colors, so most 0! 
the girls chose soft pinks, orchids, 
turquoise-blue or  vellow-gree! 
for their figures. Spring also sug- 
gested these colors. The dark 
trousers of the boys brought in 
plenty of contrast. 

Every child in the class of 
thirty-six pupils had some part in 
the making of each mural. When 
planning the spring scene, the 
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Class decided that the fair way 
d be to let those children 
had done only small back- 

‘ound figures in the winter mu- 
1ave the pleasure of making 
arge foreground figures in 
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the spring design. This plan 
made all feel that the work be- 
longed to the entire class. 

Figure drawing had become so 
much fun that another mural 
completed the year, this time 


based on the gym periods. For 
this mural we used tan wrapping 
paper, as in general it suited our 


indoor color scheme better. In 
making murals we try to avoid us- 


ing white wrapping paper as the 
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color scheme always works out 
better on colored paper. Then a 
liberal use of white paint adds a 
great deal. 

The question might be asked 
why use stickmen? Why not ovals 
or in fact any way that the child 
wishes to draw? My answer 
would be for the child to draw in 
any manner he wishes. Certainly 
I would not impose stickmen 
drawing arbitrarily. But for this 
supervisor I can use this basic 
life-drawing class method for 
quick demonstration, (perhaps on 
the blackboard or on paper) of 
figures in action. I find also that 
most children love them. It is cer- 
tainly a “crutch” to lean upon for 
all the children in learning to 
draw figures. However, I often 
find both children, and adults for 
that matter, who would rather 
draw in some other fashion — 
mainly starting with a line. Many 
of the most recent and approved 
sketch classes work entirely in 
line. My only point is that a stick- 
man quickly and effectively dem- 
onstrates the figure in action, and 
is simple enough for a child to 
grasp. 

Since art is one subject in the 
elementary curriculum every 
child and his parents deserve the 
opportunity to share equally in 
the art program. This may seem 
like a commonplace remark. In 
practice however it is the excep- 
tion rather than the usual. In 
many schools, the talented chil- 
dren draw all of the figures in all 
of the murals and the other chil- 
dren paint the trees, stumps, sky, 
grass and snow. 

The practice described here 
puts art in a school program on 
an equal with the other subjects, 


The postman with his mailbag, 


The puppy at his feet. 


The postman and his puppy dog 


Walk down the street; 


(arithmetic, geography, etc.) It is 
no longer a “Light” (light sub- 
ject.) Each child has a responsi- 
bility to learn znd apply some- 
thing. He also has an outlet for 
putting this learning into prac- 
tice. The children who found art 
the easiest made the large figures 
i. the first mural. In the second 
mural, more children had courage 
to make larger figu. s. In the 
third mural all the children were 
willing to try to paint the larger 
figures, and if one will count the 
figures it will be noted that all 
the children painted one. In fact 
they liked the prestige of making 
their people show most by their 
size. One boy’s mother quoted her 
son, “Mother now I can draw 
many pictures because the teacher 
helped me to draw people.’ Draw- 
ing of the people became a tool 
for expression. 

A winter picture is easier to do 
because the result is more color- 
ful and dramatic — white snow, 
blue shadows and vivid colored 
clothes. The figures are easier to 
dress there more 
clothes on the people. 


because are 

Taking children into the gym 
to watch the figures in action on 
the apparatus and various exer- 
cises helps the children to put in- 
to practice what they learned 
with stick-figures. 

The white areas give accent on 
the colored wrapping paper to the 
mural. They are needed in a mu- 
ral with much green or basic col- 
or. The winter mural did not need 
the whites. On the other hand the 
blue shadows of the winter mural 
were not needed in the other two 
murals. Greens of different bright 


value and hue help to give a 


The Postman And His Puppy Dog 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The postman and his puppy dog, 


“spring feeling,” particularly ‘he 
fresh yellow-greens. It can be 
pointed out to the children ¢ at 
greens in the spring are fresh -.nd 
new (yellow-greens) ; in sum: ier 
they turn dark and deep in tone: 
while in the fall the greens be. 
come brownish. 

Many houses repeating the 
bright colors in the children’s 
clothes give the result a colorfy) 
pattern. It is well to refer to a 
mural as a “design” rather than 
a picture for such it is and should 
be called. 

Later, when the slower children 
are doing the large figures and 
are having the big contribution 
to the mural the question could be 
asked what is happening to the 
more gifted children? They can 
be doing individual paintings on 
a completely creative basis. They 
will work quietly at the back of 
the room and be completely ab- 
sorbed in their own efforts. 

The art teacher has a two-fold 
job. (1) To get work out of all 
the children and (2) to encourage 
the gifted child to do extra work. 

We often hear the remark that 
the gifted children are the most 
left out. This may be true of the 
other school subjects but the con- 
trary is true in most art rooms, 
The gifted children are recog- 
nized by the other children. Als 
the otherwise slow learner may 
be one of the gifted ones and thus 
achieves his place in the sun. 

When a child learns to do his 
art as he does his other work it 
helps his whole personality. He 
does not feel inferior. This prac- 
tice also dignifies the subject of 
art. It is no longer an “arty” 
thing. It is a most useful and val- 
uable subject. 


In rain, or sun, or snow, 
Like each other’s company 
Everywhere they go. 
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A Suggestion for Rural 
School Teachers 


In MY BRIEF experience in 
a rural community, I’ve marveled 
at the diversity demonstrated by 
the rural teacher in her daily ac- 
tivities. One might assume that 
the rural teacher has a rather 
simple task with a small number 
of children and wide open spaces. 
However, this conclusion does 
not seem warranted. Generally, 
the rural class comprises more 
than five groups in reading and 
arithmetic, grades which may 
range from first to eighth, and 
age spans from six to twelve years. 

In addition to the difficult peda- 
gugical task, the rurai teacher is 
also water carrier, nurse, yard 
teacher, athletic director, custo- 
dian, ete. .. . Of course teachers 
accept this role, but unfortunate- 
ly the task of manipulating so 
many factors presents innumer- 
able problems. Can we legitimate- 
ly expect a teacher performing a 
multitude of tasks to also cope 
with numerous psychological prob- 
lems which confront each child? 
The answer is a wholehearted, 
“No,” but the teacher with unfail- 
ing spirit tries to solve the com- 
plexities of the day. However, it 
is the child who is deprived of 
adequate educational facilities be- 
cause one person can’t be all 
things to all children. 

The wide range in grades and 
personality differences necessi- 
tate an unusual flexibility in ap- 
proach and understanding. Yet it 
is within the nature of this broad 
range of intellectual ability and 
behavioral reactions wherein 
problems arise which are difficult 
to solve. It is significant to recog- 
nize that generally maladjust- 
ments do not arise suddenly but 
are gradually developed over a 
od of years. Accepting this 
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LOUIS A. FLIEGLER, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor in Psychology, University of Denver 


premise as true, if anxiety provok- 
ing situations can be reduced at 
the lower grade levels, optimal ad- 
justment would be facilitated. 
The question arises — How 


can this adjustment be accom- 
plished? Although all children’s 
emotional problems may not be 
solved by the following sugges- 
tion, a large proportion of frus- 
trations would be diminished. 
Teachers should enlist the aid of 
mothers to spend a day at school 
as cooperating nursery school 
mothers do. Primarily a roster of 
mothers who are willing to parti- 
cipate can be established. Where 
mothers have more than one 
child, a central baby-sitting group 
can be created to care for the pre- 
school youngster. Of course, dis- 
tance and weather which may 
prove to be hazardous need to be 
considered in the plan, but these 
minor obstacles are surmount- 
able. 

When a child exhibits trouble- 
some behavior, the teacher, in- 
stead of attempting to expend her 
energies in diverse directions, 
utilizes the cooperating mother to 
assist her. The cooperating moth- 
er can function with the other 
pupils while the teacher helps the 
individual child. In certain in- 
stances, the procedure may be al- 
tered with the mother aiding the 
child having difficulty while the 
teacher continues to work with 
the remainder of the group. 

The immediate gains for the 
school family are obvious. 

1. It is important to remember 
that a child who is confronted 
with an emotional problem needs 
prompt assistance, or else the 
tenseness and confusion of the 
situation only stimulates greater 
anxiety and less ability to handle 


the situation. A maladjusted child 
merely learns how to use the 
wrong habits and constantly rein- 
forces them. Therefore, the incul- 
cation of adequate behavioral pat- 
terns at the early stages of 
growth are essential. If the child’s 
needs are met, he will work 
through his problems with great- 
er ease and less anxiety, thereby 
fostering wholesome social skills. 

2. The other pupils in the class 
would not be deprived of valuable 
teacher-time. Consequently, the 
possible increase in academic 
achievements of the group would 
delight any parent. 

3. The mother usually sees her 
youngster in a restricted, specific 
situation, yet how different the 
same child reacts in a group. 
The acceptance of cooperating 
mothers in the classroom would 
give the parent a broader view of 
her child, and new perspective as 
to her youngster’s needs in meet- 
ing life’s problems. 

In participating as a member 
of the group, the mother wil! un- 
doubtedly achieve a deeper sense 
of understanding for the mani- 
fold complexities of school life. 
The intercooperation between 
parent and teacher should lead to 
a more sensitive understanding of 
the problems which confront each 
in their daily lives. 

5. Too often fatigue and frus- 
traticn on the part of the teacher 
are overlooked as enhancing de- 
teriorative aspects of interper- 
sonal relationships. With less op- 
portunity for debilitating and re- 
strictive situations, it is inevit- 
able that a healthier and happier 
teacher will result. 

In summary, the problem of a 
maladjusted child is replete with 

(Turn to page 61) 
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Designs From Indian 


Signs and Symbols 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Supervising Teacher 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


SIGNS and symbols 
have a fascination for almost ev- 
ery one. This is especially true of 
children who constantly use signs 
for a means of communicating 
among themselves. Thus Indian 
signs and synibols make a natural 
avenue to interest in 
teaching the early history of our 
country. 

It is 
imagine 


arouse 


difficult for children to 
this country without 
farms, towns, cars or airplanes. 
They are familiar with the Indian 
of the movies and of T-V. One can 
use that knowledge as a spring- 
board to go on to the present day 
Indian of the mountain, plain and 
desert. Then turn back to early 
stories of Indiai..: of long ago. 
Stories about Indian children 
are especially interesting for in- 
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termediate age youngsters. The 
fact that Indians of long ago did 
not have an alphabet or books 
but could keep records of their 
history and could send messages, 
make an impression on the chil- 
dren. 

The Indians had several ways 


Bowl decoration, horse and 
rabbit tracks 


of sending messages. One 
was by smoke or fire signals. An- 
other way was by pictures drawn 
on a piece of bark or skin. When 
traveling the Indians could leave 
messages in the forest for their 
comrades by means of a_ bent 
twig, a bunch of leaves, or a gash 
in the bark of a tree. In the desert 
a little pile or row of stones told 
a message. 

Some Indians made pottery and 
baskets which were graceful in 
form. They made colorful designs 
on these articles. The designs 
were often composed of the same 
signs used in messages. 

Sometimes the designs repre- 
sented an imaginary story, some- 
times a real event. All of the in- 
teresting things around them, the 
animals, the birds, events of na- 


way 
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ture, the sky and the earth, were 
ysed in symbolic form for orna- 
menting every thing they used. 
M:ny varied materials were 
ised in these decorations, as 
yeads, Shells, porcupine quills, 
feathers, furs, teeth, horns and 
claws. The handles of their bone 
y stone tipped hunting imple- 
ments Were intricately carved and 
lecorated. These implements in- 
eluded knives, battle axes, spears, 
ows and arrows. 
The animal skins used for 
clothes and tents were 
gaily painted with many designs. 
Often scalp locks formed part of 
the ornamentation. The colors 
were obtained from the natural 
colors of the clays and from the 
iuices of plants and nuts. 
“ The birch bark canoes were 
painted with pleasing symbols. 
Dugout canoes were usually orna- 
mented with carvings. 


robes, 


The Indian’s money was even 
eautiful. It was called wampum. 
Wampum was made from clam 
shells. Wampum was in the form 
f beads. It was also used to dec- 
rate dresses, shirts, belts, fringe, 
and Was worn as necklaces. 
used their colors to 
form pleasing patterns, and also 
ised the color to add meaning to 
the design. The pupils were es- 
pecially interested in the Navajo 
meanings of the colors they used, 
as beautifully explained in Ann 
Nolan Clark’s “Little Navajo 
Bluebird.” They made a chart 
from this story for their work- 
books. 


Indians 


One way 
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Red is the color of the setting 
sun. It means life and strength. 
Yellow is the life-giver, the color 
of ripe corn and of harvest. Black 


is of the North, a man’s color. 
Browns and Grays are for fulfill- 
ment. White is for the East, for 
morning and for beauty. Green is 
for growing things, for increas- 
ing life. Blue is for goodness, hap- 


piness, gentleness, a_ straight 


ttery and 
‘aceful in 
ul designs 
> designs 
the same 
ns repre- ‘al. 


ry, some- In looking through books for 


of the in- — Indian signs the children also 
them, the — tound that the same symbol was 
its of na- — Usec in numerous instances by In- 
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dians from the coast, the plains, 
the forest or the desert. 

The boys and girls decided to 
make some pottery using the 
method of the pueblo Indians. 
They first made a flat slab of clay 
and trimmed it nto rounds for 
the base of the bowls. Then they 
rolled fat coils of the clay and 
shaped them around the base. 
They pressed the coils firmly to- 
gether, and built up by the sides 
of the bowl, one coil on top of an- 
other. The sices of the bow] were 
smoothed and it was set aside to 
dry. 

While the bowls were drying 
and being fired the children drew 
patterns for decorating their 
bowls. The designs were supposed 
to tell a story using Indian svym- 
bols. 


Some of the patterns revealed 
a good understanding of the use 
of symbols as a medium for story 
telling in a limited space. 

The bowls were small, about 
three inches high by three to six 
inches across. The design was of 
necessity small. When the pattern 
was larger than the finished bow], 
the youthful potter made the one 
part of the bowl pattern go as 
far as it could and extemporized 
with the brush the rest of the 
way. 

Bowl patterns with their mean- 
ings as interpreted by the de- 
signers were: 

Horses and rabbit tracks, 

Lightning and rain clouds over 
the forest, sunshine 
white man’s village. 

Indian village in forest sends 


over the 


Designs for drums 
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friendship arrow to Indian village 
over the mountains. 

Arrows laying flat, show friend- 
ship. 

Man on scout- 
ing tepees in the forest. He left 
his wife and children in the wag- 


horseback is 


on. 

Another activity the children 
enjoyed was making drums to use 
in connection with the Indian 
songs, rhythms, and dances they 
were learning. Oatmeal or 
boxes are good foundations 
drums. Large sheets of drawing 
paper were distributed. The chil- 
dren were told they could make 
any kind of Indian pictures on 
the using crayons. This 


salt 
for 


paper, 


paper could then be pasted over 


the drums. 

A wide variety of signs and 
symbols were used along with or- 
iginal ideas. The favorite choices 
of the young artists appear to be 
symbols for rain, clouds, night 
and day, feet-to ask some one to 
come for a visit, feet-for 
game, tepees, drums, smoke sig- 
nals, canoes, tomahawks, and In- 
dian head dresses. 

The large sheets of paper were 
well covered. Each design was 
definitely separated from the 
other, making it stand out indi- 
vidually. This was a pleasant sur- 
prise as that point had not been 
mentioned in giving directions. 


deer 


The completed drums were col- 
orful and attractive. When the 
drums were tapped with the fing- 
ers they produced a satisfactory 
accompaniment for the Indian 
songs, chants and dances. 

Rattles were made from half- 
pint milk boxes, which were first 
washed and dried. Then one or 
two small pebbles were placed in 
each box and the opening was 
closed. Aluminum foil was used 
to cover the boxes. 

One child brought a_ dried 
gourd for a rattle. It was _ pol- 
ished, painted and given a coat of 
clear shellac. 

The leg bones of chickens were 
also used for rattles. The bones 
were polished, and strings were 
tied to them. These bones make a 
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Design for Pottery Bowl 


clicking noise when tied to the 
dancers leg just below the knee, 
as he hops to the rhythm of the 
drums. 

The music teacher, Mr. Kuntz, 
entered into the spirit of the 
group study and helped foster in- 
terest by bringing recordings to 
use with the drums, and rattles, 


and by teaching Indian songs ind 
dances. 

Headbands and_ belts ere 
made by using crayons to « joy 
the designs on strips of \ ite 
cloth. The crayon was pre :seqd 
firmly onto the cloth to colo: the 
design solidly and evenly. The 
color was set by using a \arm 
iron on the strip of colored © \oth, 
which was first placed bet veey 
pieces of waxed paper. 

The boys and girls wrote sto. 
ries about the things they had 
learned, and collected their sto. 
ries into booklets. Covers for the 
booklets show a strong preference 
for the tepee as an Indian dwell. 
ing. 

Outcomes of the study: 

1. Interest developed 

observing and reporting 


Was 


Designs for drums 
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tails about things seen, read 

and heard. 

2 Self-confidence was induced 
by discovering they could 
make up attractive designs 
and were not dependent on 
copying. 

3 A greater interest 
aroused in checking out li- 
brary books, and in using 
the books for a purpose. 

{. With greater knowledge of 
a different way of life than 
ours, there came an accept- 
ance to the idea that other 
ways of life make interest- 
ing and worthwhile contri- 
butions for us to enjoy and 
attempt to emulate. 

5. A feeling of satisfaction was 


Was 


created through making at- 
tractive articles. They ex- 
perienced in a small measure 
the Indian’s pleasure in his 
distinctive creative art. 
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Can Be Annoying 


‘ 
VEN THE best trained 
children in the world can be ex- 
tremely annoying at times, and 
parents and teachers will agree 
that they usually choose the most 
inopportune time to bother- 
some. 

The same may be said, we sup- 
teachers. If children 
dared to speak the truth, they 
could doubtless give us some very 
about teachers 


pose, of 


revealing facts 
who are annoying also. 

Since it is always well to hear 
both sides, we’ve decided to elab- 
orate a bit on the subject of “‘an- 
noving children,” and then ask 
Richard, a pupil in the junior 
high to give his point of view on 
the subject of ‘‘annoyving 
teachers.” 

\s we look back on our own ex- 
periences, we find there are a few 
outstanding annoyances’ which 
were most trying to say the least. 
For example, we have never 
known it to fail that when “visit- 
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are present in a classroom, 
each and every child seems to de- 
light in taking advantage of the 
fact to think up all sorts of for- 
bidden things to do. We teachers 
simply have to postpone most of 
the disciplinary measures until 
the outsiders have left, and the 
children know this only too well. 

Another extremely annoying 
habit is for one child to “report” 
on a classmate. We used to eall 
such children tattle-tales. There 
are, we understand more modern 
names like “stool pigeons.”’ 

We have learned to handle 
these cases a bit better than we 
did at first. In other words, we 
have learned to separate the im- 
portant information from the un- 
important. Since the children 
soon realize that we are not using 
them as a means to search out a 


culprit they are apt to tire of 


“tattling.”’ 
Naturally there are many more 
annoyances which occur in the 


classroom, but let us hear Rich- 
ard’s ideas in his own words. We 
quote: “In all of my seven years 
in school, I have come up against 
some very hard teachers and most 
of them were in this past school 
vear. I admit I was fooling a little 
but these are some of the things 
that I am opposed to. 

First of all I don’t mind getting 
punished but when they give us 
written work to do, I think it 
should help us. For instance, in 
an arithmetic teacher 
might give us a page of the dic- 
tionary, but instead he should 
have given us work pertaining 
to the subject he teaches. 

Another thing I oppose to is 
when a teacher will tell us to re- 
write a paper which had been 
messy or the penmanship was 
poor, but after we have rewritten 
it and we have tried as hard as 
we can, I think the teacher should 


class a 


(Turn to page 61) 
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This farmer, like the bird whistles while he works 


— Gary 


Spring in the Art Class 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Teacher Emeritus 
Richmond Heights, Missouri 


SPRING is a time for re- 
newed growth. It is an excellent 
time for children to learn of the 
many phases of this growth. It 
provides many subjects for a 
series of art lessons. Perhaps the 
most magical, or should we say 
miraculous, of all changes is the 
growth of seeds. Where children 
cannot actually plant a garden 
and watch it grow, the teachers 
provide boxes of dirt so that the 
growing can take place right in 
the school room. 


The teacher gives the child 
time and quiet in which he can 
ponder this wonder. The child 
takes a seed into his hand and 
tries to imagine what it is in the 
heart of the little seed that tells 
it to be a beanstalk, or to be a 
petunia, or a stalk of wheat. He 
plants them all in the same kind 
of ground and waters them with 
water from the same faucet and 
still they do not produce the same 
kind of plant. 

It isn’t as important to plant 


Spring finger paint exhibit 


as many different kinds as jos- 
sible as it is to think that they 
grow at all. The ground that t! ey 
grow in is not green; the w: ‘er 
isn’t green; but the plant t at 
comes up out of the ground js 
green. Why are they all green” No 
teacher can answer all of he 
questions that children will «sk, 
But she can encourage them to 
ask questions for it is the © ut- 
ward sign that they are thinking 


and are growing just like the 
plants. 
Some parents perhaps 


some teachers may ask, “Is this 
what children go to school for? 
Shouldn’t they be learning to 
read and write and spell? Chil- 
dren cannot read without reading 
something. What would the ecrit- 
ics have them read — merely say 
meaningless words which is not 
reading at all, or would thev have 
them have sufficient interest in 
planting seeds so they 
read eagerly and widely ? 

Children cannot write without 
writing something. Would the 
critics have the children write 
meaningless words or copy mean- 
ingless sentences for practice? 
Or would the parents and tea- 
chers prefer that the children use 
their imagination and write sto- 
ries about growing things, there- 
by getting much more practice in 
writing and thinking? If the chil- 
dren like to write stories spelling 
takes care of itself. This does not 
mean that spelling is taught in- 
cidentally but it becomes some- 
thing that is needed and used a 
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hundred times as often as formal 
spelling lessons. 

Tre art lessons that children 
have about seeds is the stimula- 
tion, the food and drink of the 
mind, that makes them grow. The 
drawings that illustrate the sto- 

‘larifies their thinking, stim- 
s more and more writing 
writing is spelling.) 

Stories and drawings that can 
» produced about seeds might 
have these titles: 

“\Why the Peach seed cried.” 

“| would like to be a 


seed DeECaUuse — 


“Johnny planted a seed but —”’ 


4 


‘A Big 


Garden.”’ 


Surprise in Mary’s 


“Mistress Mary, quite Con- 
trary planted a new Garden.” 

A study of will bring 
many more art lessons to mind, 
and it may lead into a study of 
That opens up a great 
vista of possibilities. Children 
learn the basic form of a flower. 
A bud appears upon a stem, the 
bud opens, the flower has a center 
and petals around that center. 
Since these petals grow from the 
center outward the flower is 
round. The petals may be broad 
or narrow, they may be short or 
long, there may be many petals, 
rows and rows of them. 


seeds 


flowers. 


Some flowers such as irises may 
seem very irregular in shape but 
they too open up from a bud. If 
children talk and think of these 
basic facts about flowers they are 
ready to make pictures of flowers. 
They see that it isn’t necessary to 
copy any particular flower, but 
any flower they make up has a 
good design. The principle of ra- 
diation is involved. It is the same 
design that we get in a wheel. Is 
it worthwhile for the children to 
have some feeling for good de- 
sign? When the children have this 
feeling for design and draw a 
great variety of flowers without 
giving each a specific name, they 
can combine them for greater de- 
signs, borders, all over designs 
and abstractions. 

ibjects that will bring out in- 
teresting designs are these: 
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Sowing the seeds 


The Flower Garden 

Each child will give his version 
of a flower garden and each will 
be good design. Perhaps the bird 
bath will be the central point with 
flowers circling around it and 
paths leading to other parts of the 
garden like the spokes of a wheel. 
Or it may be a garden of square 
or rectangular flower beds. The 
colors may give balance by having 
the same colors on opposite sides 
of the garden. There are so many 
possibilities. Of course there will 
be the butterflies, birds, and bees 


— Juanita 
in the design too. Janice has 
shown in her composition that 
little vellow ducks in a little blue 
pond can become a part of the 
whole design. 

The Farm 

The third and fourth grade 
children will have a good time 
making a picture of a farm in the 
springtime. The teacher may dis- 
cuss the subject with the children 
to see the possibility of making a 
design. They speak of the dif- 
ferent kinds of fields, the color 
and texture these fields would 


Planting in the water 


— Bonnie 
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The farm as a design 


produce in a picture. The orchard 
with its ordered 
would be quite different than the 
meadow, and the rows of growing 
corn would differ from the pas- 
ture. The the 
fields are another source of de- 


row of trees 


fences between 
sign. They form borders of vari- 
kinds. The children can 
the resemblance to the work of a 


ous see 
landscape gardener. 

The house and barn, the chick- 
en house, corncrib and other out- 
buildings all make a part of the 
design. And the children will 
think of the roads, lanes, paths 
and sidewalks that make another 
part of the picture. 

Vickie’s composition is sample 
of what can be done. The picture 
is worthy of study for there are 
a great many things to see end 
think about in one small nine by 
twelve picture. When each child 
has made his farm picture the lot 
can be bound into one book for 
future perusal, or for the enter- 
tainment of visitors. 

Other children may wish to 
make pictures of the planting of 
seeds. Mildred has made a picture 
that that she knows the 
ground must be prepared for the 
sowing. Here the farmer pulls the 
rake with the tractor. And Bonnie 
is thinking of planting in other 
sections of the country or in other 
countries for she has shown the 
men out in the water putting cut 
the rice plants. 


shows 


Trees 
A teacher takes her group of 
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— Vickie 


children outside in the spring 
time to look at trees. They may 
sit on the grass when the weather 
is warm enough and draw some 
particular tree, trving to feel how 
it grows from the ground up- 
ward, and the branches outward. 
When they return to the class- 
room they show their pictures and 
perhaps each one can write or tell 
of something new that they had 
not known about trees before. The 
early spring is a fine time to study 
and draw the trees for the grace- 
ful branches are still visible, but 
the little new green leaves add so 
much of beauty. 

Sometimes the children go out- 
side for only a few minutes, then 
do the drawing indoors to see how 


The flower garden and the little blue pond 


— James 


well they can remember how a 
particular tree looked. At another 
session the teacher and the chil- 
dren may discuss the looks and 
character of different trees, some 
are sturdy, straight, and tall like 
Some slender and 
graceful and sway in the breeze 
like dancers. When children have 
thought of trees in this way they 
will not draw all trees alike ac- 
cording to some formula carried 
over from first and second grade. 

And speaking of 
about the sugar maples? What in- 
teresting stories and pictures they 
call up! The men gathering the 
syrup in the maple grove, pouring 
it into the barrels that are drawn 
on sleds. The outdoor cooking of 


soldiers. are 


trees what 


&3 


Ve 


Terry in the kindergarten shows the springtime growth of flowers, trees and birds 
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and birds 


the syrup — and the children 
tasting the first of the maple 
suger. 

A study of trees can include not 
only the fruits and nuts, and the 
lumber but also other products, 
turpentine, rayon, material for 
tanning leather, and of course the 
growing of Christmas trees in the 
far north west. 

The Birds 

In the springtime we are most 
conscious of the birds. They sing 
their sweetest songs. They build 
their nests and raise their young. 
The children learn of the many 
kinds of birds, not only those near 
their own home but some of the 
strange and beautiful birds in 
faraway lands. Is it worthwhile? 
Should they be learning to read 
and write and spell in place of 
watching birds? The answer is 
the same as before. They read 
about birds, they write 
about birds. The following titles 
may suggest stories and pictures: 

What the little Bird told Mary 

What frightened Robin Red- 
breast? 


stories 


I would like to be a —-- because 
I could see ——. 
Why the parakeet wouldn’t talk. 
The Fairy that rode on the 
wing of a wild Duck. 

The teacher does not expect the 
child to draw realistic birds. For 
the study of birds many beautiful 
prints and books are available. 
The children cannot compete with 
these. If they try they will lose 
faith in their ability to express 
what is in their own mind. But 


as in flowers, they know the es- 


Mountains are so beautiful, 

The low ones and the high, 

The ones that seem to roll and climb 
And shake hands with the sky. 


Mildred knows that the ground must be prepared for the seeds 


sential facts about birds in gen- 
eral. A bird has a body, a neck, a 
tail, wings and feet. They know 
something of the habits of most 
birds, the migration, the home- 
making, the feeding and the songs 
of birds, With these fundamentals 
the pupils draw imaginary birds, 
fairy birds, or prehistoric birds 
using their imagination and their 
good taste in color and arrange- 
ment. 
These are only a few sug- 
gestions of things that can be 
studied in the spring time. An en- 
tire book could be written on the 
subject. The inspiration that 
comes from the new growth in 
spring is not limited to any one 
age of pupils. Even the kinder- 
garten children will find much to 
talk about. They need very few 
suggestions from the teacher, but 


Mountains 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Mountains are so beautiful, 
The grassy ones, and bare; 


can dictate their stories to her 
which she can write on the back 
of their drawings. Terry has 
painted in watercolor and given 
his impression of trees, grass and 
birds all springing into life. All 
sorts of mediums can be used in 
the expressions of spring. Temp- 
era paint is suitable. The trans- 
parent watercolors too, seem ap- 
propriate for the light and color 
of spring. 

A fourth grade class brought 
out the spirit of spring time in 
fingerpaints. Another group drew 
trees and plants with crayon 
on colored paper but put in the 
blossoms and leaves in tempera. 

Whatever the medium, paints, 
words, sounds the children can 
create compositions which will 
enliven the learnings and looks of 
the schoolroom. 


Mountains are so beautiful 
All wallpapered with trees, 
Especially the swaying pines 
All talking with the breeze. 


Somehow the mountains and the clouds 


Lift me to dreaming there! 
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Suggested Curriculum 
for Art in the 
Lower Grades 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


l HIS TIME I should like to 
tell you about a lot of little short 
projects for children. These proj- 
ects make use of such media as 
crayons, paints and finger paint 
plus unique and odd materials. 
These are all projects you have 
done before but in, perhaps, a 
little different combination. 

Water color paint, both trans- 
parent and opaque is fine and 
should be used freely, waterly, 
and largely. In better terms I 
mean paint often, paint large, 
paint with a feeling and sense of 


Chalk on Wet Paper 


freedom and enjoyment. Never 
worry when colors “run.” 
Crayons: A child’s best friend. 
Again, little children associate 
with these crayon friends every 
day and always with enjoyment. 
Only one thing do I work toward 


— pressing more strongly on the 


. erayon to achieve brighter and 


more intense colors. These bright- 
er colors have character and are 
boldly brave and sturdy and will 
give more sense of satisfaction in 
attainment. 

Do you ever combine these two 


media? Draw a scene, design a 
little ‘“‘center page” unit or 


mo- 


on the 
vibe 


crayon. Mix a pool of any con- 
trasting or harmonizing water 
color, either transparent or 
opaque tempera paints. Add 
plenty of water. Brush lightly 
over entire work — not neces- 
sarily to the very outside areas of 
the paper, (using a large soft 
brush.) Do not scrub or “work- 
over,” because this is a water 
wash. Little pebbles of paint will 
stand out on the crayon drawing 
as the crayon-wax repels the 
paint. Allow this to dry — as it 
is. The design gives an interest- 
ing combination of crayon and 
paint in a batik-like effect. We 
then cut these down to a smaller 
and more interesting shape and 
mount them on colored paper. 
Combinations of crayon and 
finger painting can be interesting. 
You can either finger paint first 
or last, but the more effective way 
seems to be to apply crayon color 


Chalk Stencil 
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first and finger paint second, on 
to the same paper. Regular finger 
paint paper is best for the finger 
paint but not so good for the 
crayon. It is difficult to apply 
crayon to finger paint paper. 
Regular store-white wrapping pa- 
per works quite well. Shelf paper 
may also be used. 

The monotoype is another little 
short-time project. Paint with 
finger paint directly on a piece of 
linoleum or on a good surface 
table top, such as masonite or a 
formica. While this is fresh, lay 
a paper on it and then pick up 
the print. Allow the print to dry. 
This is a monotype. 

Crayon etchings make interest- 
ing one day projects. Choose two 
contrasting colors such as yellow 
and violet. Color a plain paper 
quite solidly with the one color. 
Cover the first color with the con- 
trasting color. By using a pointed 
instrument, such as a pin point, 
scratch your picture or design as 
the artist scratches his picture on 
the metal plate. Fine scratch 
lines, cross-hatching, etc. are far 
better than larger scratch lines. 
As the instrument scratches 
through the top color, the bottom 
color appears and forms your 
picture. 

A further short project we 
have fun with is the “three-line”’ 
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Crayon and Finger Paint 
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design. All of these projects tend 
toward the creative and imagina- 
tive rather than the realistic. The 
three line design is made as fol- 
lows: Choose a light colored 
crayon and draw three lines 
across your paper in any fashion, 
emphasizing angular or curved 
lines. You can almost do this with 
your eyes closed. Look at the de- 
sign that your three lines sug- 
gest. Hold your paper sideways, 
upside down or in any direction. 
Fill in the areas and form a page 
design or imaginary picture, by 
coloring certain sections in cer- 
tain colors and others in different 
colors. Add polka-dots, stripes, 
etc. for interest to form this ab- 
stract picture. 

A similar type of picture de- 
sign can be created with crayon 
or chalk, string, and paper. Take 
a string about 18 inches long. 
Moisten it with paste or glue. 
Stand above your paper, wave the 
string around slightly. Let the 
string drop on your paper. Allow 
the string to stick well to the pa- 
per. Now, out of the design which 
your string suggests develop 
your design in color — using 
crayon, chalk or even water color 
paint — by filling in areas created 
by the string. 

Have you ever made stencil de- 
signs with cut paper, chalk, and 
a bit of cotton or cleansing tissue? 
With practice paper cut designs 
and interesting shapes. Draw 
around the edge of these cut-outs 


String Design 


Monotype 


with colored chalk. Lay the cut- 
outs on your good paper. Brush, 
using a piece of cotton or clean- 
sing tissue, from the cut-out to 


the good paper. The chalk will 

thus be rubbed off onto the good 

paper and form your design. 
(Turn to page 61) 
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Meeting Your 


Children's Needs 


MARTIN TONN 


Supervisor of Special Education, Carrol County, lowa 


Every WELL - TRAINED 
teacher is aware of the academic 
needs of the children in her room. 
She knows what she is to teach 
them, and is willing and able to 
do so. Too often however, one im- 
portant fact is overlooked. This 
is the fact that each child has 
individual needs that must be met. 

The alert and understanding 
teacher must look beyond super- 
ficial behavior, and search for the 
causes of a child’s actions and re- 
actions. Why does Johnny always 
insist on being noisy and calling 
attention to himself? Why does 
Mary withdraw and refuse to 
play with anyone? The easy way 
out seems to be simply to lay 
down rules and use rigid disci- 
pline to thwart any behavior 
problems. In order to help the 
child achieve successful school 
adjustment however, the teacher 
must get at the root of the prob- 
lem. Let us examine some of the 
things that the classroom teacher 
can do to help her children adjust 
successfully to the school situa- 
tion. 

Many times there is a physical 
basis to the child’s inability to do 
successful school work. Good 
vision is essential if the child is 
to progress satisfactorily in 
school. Some of the things the 
teacher should watch for as in- 
dicating possible visual trouble 
are: 

. Reddened eye-lids 

Matter about the eyes 

. Holding the book too close 
. Holding the book too far 

. Squinting 

. Poor reader 

Good hearing is also of vital 
importance to the school child. 
Possible indications of hearing 
difficulty are: 
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. Inability to follow verbal in- 
struction 
2. Straining to hear 
3. Watching your face closely 
4. Inattention 
when you speak 

5. Runing ears, or complaint of 

earache. 

The teacher should also observe 
if the child has an apparently run- 
down general condition. Poor pos- 
ture, listlessness, sallow complex- 
ion, being over or under weight 
may indicate poor general health. 
These children should be referred 
to the school nurse for necessary 
attention. If there is no school 
nurse the teacher should confer 
with the parents and encourage 
them to take the children in for a 
physical examination. A child will 
not usually do school work that is 
up to par unless he is in the best 
possible health. 

In every classroom there is a 
wide range in the intellectual ca- 
pacities of the members of the 
class. While most of them will 
generally fall into the average 
range of intelligence, there will 
usually be several who will be 
slow learners, and some who will 
be at the other end of the scale, in 
the mentally gifted group. Var- 
ious group intelligence tests are 
available to help the teacher eval- 
uate the mental capacity of her 
pupils. Those children who fall at 
either extreme of the scale should 
be referred for an _ indivdiual 
psychological examination to ver- 
ify their status. 

The severely retarded child may 
require institutionalization, or 
may benefit from attendance at a 
special class if available. The 
child who is slightly below aver- 
age may need an adjusted pro- 
gram. He will remain in the regu- 
lar class, but will be given work 


that is geared to his level. The 
child with superior intellect re- 
quires an enriched program. Of- 
ten times the mentally gifted 
child will become a_ behavior 
problem because he is bored with 
regular classroom work. He is 
not challenged, and soon becomes 
disinterested. These children 
should not merely be given more 
work at the same level. They 
should do supplementary work 
that interests them and benefits 
the whole class. The gifted child, 
in the elementary grades, for ex- 
ample, might do research or ref- 
erence work, use the dictionary, 
encyclopedia, world almanac, etc. 
Many of the future leaders of the 
community and nation will come 
from the ranks of the gifted, and 
their talents should be encouraged 
and nurtured during their forma- 
tive years. They represent a stim- 
ulating challenge to the alert 
teacher. 

It should be remembered that 
in addition to their physical bod- 
ies.and mental abilities, the child 
brings something else to the class- 
room. That js, his emotional self. 
This is an extremely important 
factor that is too often slighted or 
overlooked. No child operates in 
a vacuum. He is part of his her- 
edity and environment. Every day 
forces and events occur which 
cause him to react in a certain 
way. All children have a basic 
need for security. This means 
they. have a need for love and af- 
fection, and a feeling of being 
someone who has some import- 
ance to someone. How can the 
teacher help Johnny achieve a 
sense of security? 

First of all, the teacher should 
get to know the parents and be 
familiar with the home back- 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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[LLustRATION 1 — We see 
Joel. He sets high standards for 
himself. Joel likes to work care- 
fully. He doesn’t waste any mo- 
ments but he doesn’t want to be 
hurried. If a picture is worth do- 
ing Joel feels that he should have 
time to make it very neat. He puts 
thought into it. Often he mixes 
many different kinds of green so 
that the result has a pleasing 
variety of colors. 


Illustration 2 — We see Rose- 
mary beginning a clown picture. 
She is capable of making an out- 
standing piece of work. 

Illustration 3—Today however 
she quickly adds some words be- 
hind the clown and calls it done. 
The result was not her best work. 
Her art class this year is at the 
end of the day. She often seems 
tired. Last year her art class was 
early in the morning and her re- 


Children's 

Illustrations 
Reflect Their 
Personalities 


JESSIE TODD, 


Art Department, Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Photographs by the author 


sults were outstanding. Teachers 
learn to accept limitations as pro- 
grams of children change. 
Illustration 4— Charles works 
on his picture. He cares for every 
little house and tree in his picture. 
He gives his best to every detail. 
He shades the colors so that each 
house in itself is interesting. No- 
tice how he shaded his sky. He 
used reds and pinks. Notice how 
he made the palm trees show by 
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outlining their leaves. Now he 
has the painting pinned in a verti- 
cal position. He can walk off and 
look at it from a distance. 
Illustration 5 — The picture is 
finished. The Volcano is very dra- 
matic with the white area around 
it. Charles has carefully arranged 
the light values and the dark col- 
ors in his picture. He has worked 
like an adult artist as he carefully 
made things show off by ghading 
them or the colors behind them. 
Charles composed piano music 
and played it in the intermissions 
of the class play. Children in the 
audience said to me later, “The 
boy who played the piano was the 
best one on the program.” Charles 
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put into his original piano music 
the same dignified effort that he 
put into this painting. He sat 
erect at the piano and every mo- 
tion showed a person doing his 
best. His best was artistic. 

Illustration 6 — Michael has in- 
teresting ideas. He chuckles as 
he works. He enjoys every brush 
stroke and works quickly. Here 
we have a yacht and a girl ina 
swim suit on the upper deck. 

Illustration 7 Michael’s pic- 
ture is finished. A few minutes 
ago, the castle faded into the sky. 
The castle was gray and the sky 
was a grayish blue. He quickly 
outlined them. On the previous 
day he made a picture called, “A 
Moonlight Massacre.” In it were 
people diving in a Florida pool. 
Alligators were grabbing their 
feet. The alligators were on the 
diving boards and in the water. 
He also made a series of portraits. 
Some looked like Russian War 
lords. Some looked like students 
at International House from for- 
eign lands. 

Illustration 8 — Sue is painting 
a tramp. She chose many interest- 
ing colors. She chose them very 
well. Some were dark enough to 
give rich accents. 

Illustration 9—On another day 
Sue chose crayons to begin her 
picture. After she had the black 
crayon lines forming a structure 
all over the paper she added wash- 
es of colors made by putting much 


water in the tempera paint. Sue 
has many interesting ideas. She 
is one of our best illustrators. She 
made one picture called, “A 
School.” There was a big red 
apple on the teacher’s desk and a 
large sign on the schoolroom wall 
— THIN K. There were books 
and a few other essentials and a 
man teacher very much dressed 
up in many gay colors. 
Illustration 10 — Pam always 
fills her space and uses rich dark 
and light colors. She is working 
on the floor. Children often like 
to place their papers on the floor. 
“Art is a subject which lets you 
get out of your seat. You don’t 
have to sit up straight. You can 
sprawl out if you like.” 
Illustration 11 — Patty made a 
very interesting picture of a per- 


son canoeing in a mountain lake. 
She has covered the slopes with 
very interesting trees which form 
a pleasing pattern. 

The work of the seven children 
show how different results in the 
same art room can be. The results 
are as different as the children 
themselves. Their results reflect 
many things. If their home life is 
happy they are more relaxed and 
able to enjoy their painting. 

In ore class a child did poor 
work because he was “afraid of 
the kids on the way home.” He 
asked me if he could go home five 
minutes before the others that 
frightened him. When he no long- 
er feared the moments directly 
after the art class he felt happier 
in the art class and this feeling 
was reflected in his art work. 

Even if the art class is a large 
one, each child can express his 
ideas. 
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Which will be better for these kindergarten boys and girls — conferences or 
report cards? 


Conferences or 
Report Cards? 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


YEARS of ob- 
servation and study Jane Parker 
has come to the conclusion that, 
for the young child, report cards 
with marks are not only unneces- 
sary, but a detriment. She asked 
for permission to experiment 
with conferences instead of re- 
port cards in her kindergarten. 

Early in the fall, long before 
report card time, she met with 
the parents and the subject of re- 
porting the children’s progress 
discussed. She told them simply 
that, if they were willing, she 
would like to try a combination 
of personal notes and conferences 
instead of marking the report 
cards. She realized that this 
method of reporting would take 
much more of teacher time, but 
felt that the results would make 
it worthwhile. 

The parents were co-operative 
and the conferences were sched- 
uled. They understood that either 
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the parent or the teacher were 
free to request a conference at 
any time it was needed even 
though the regular conference 
time had not come. The teacher 
worked very closely with the 
mothers and fathers; and saw 
and talked with them many times 
during the school year. 

In the parent-teacher confer- 
ences the mothers spoke very 
freely, encouraged by the teacher 
who listened quietly, showing by 
her face and few comments that 
she was understanding as they 
went along. She did not try to 
have the parents belittle unpleas- 
ant facts; she only assured them 
that the way they felt was quite 
natural and that knowing these 
facts would help her a very great 
deal in her work with the child, 
as the more she understood his 
world and the way he adjusted 
himself in it, the more she could 
help him. The mother and teach- 


er together worked out a plan 
for helping the child improve. 
The importance of both the home 
and the school using similar meth- 
ods in handling him was brought 
out. 

Near the end of the school year 
the Principal sent out blanks to 
get the parents’ reaction to the 
reporting conferences. Here are 
excerpts from some of them 
which are typcial of all the re- 
sponses : 

“TI like the conference idea in- 
stead of report cards. It brings 
the parent-teacher-pupil relation- 
ship closer. I now have a clear 
understanding (which formerly 
was a vague one) of the progress 
my child is making in school. I 
have a much better idea of what 
he is learning; in fact, I am satis- 
fied now that he is learning a 
great many more things than I 
ever dreamed.” 


“This is surely a better way to 
report a small child’s progress 
than the report cards. But, it is a 
little hard to get used to not hav- 
ing a written report.” 


“T learned little details and in- 
cidents about Ellen and her 
friends that could not have been 
put on a report card. For the 
lower grades I like being able to 
discuss things with the teacher. 
However, when they are older and 
adjusted to school report cards 
will probably suffice.” 


“The conference idea seems 
fine. I realized the interest the 
teacher has in each and every 
child.” 


“T have a better understanding 
of my child. I learned what she 
is doing in school and the things 
that I could help her with at 
home. Also learned the proper way 
(The way it’s done at school) to 
teach her. I would like to have 
conferences throughout the school 
year, but think one report card 
at the close of the year would be 
fine, too.” 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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Arrer READING to the chil- 

dren the book, THE COUNTRY 
BUNNY AND THE GOLDEN 
SHOES, by DuBose Heyward and 
BUNNY’S EASTER GIFT by 
Bill and Bernard Martin, the chil- 
dren suggested that they thought 
all bunnies would like to work in 
the Easter Bunny’s Workshop. 
One child said that if a bunny was 
chosen and his Easter trip was 
made easy, he could not show 
that he was very brave. 

So for the discussional periods 
we decided we would tell some- 
thing that could happen on a 
bunny’s Easter trip. 

There were many things sug- 
gested as, get lost, dog chase him, 
get tangled in some wire, caught 
in a trap, owl chase him, but the 
one they chose was for the bunny 
to deliver a basket to a house boat 
anchored out in the river. 

After many ways were sug- 
gested for him to deliver the 


The Bulletin 
Board as an 


basket, one child said that the 
milkman would probably be the 
only one up at that time. Another 
said we will let him row a boat 
from the shore with the bunny 
hidden under the seat. One ad- 
venturesome child said he wanted 
the bunny to get left. Another 
said he wanted him to ride down 
the river with the little girl, Nel- 
lie Sue, as we had named her, to 
her grandmother’s house. When 
they tied up, the neighbor chil- 
dren could have an Easter egg 
hunt on the deck of the house 
boat. Still another suggested that 
the bunny could nearly be caught 
by a child but he would run down 
the gang plank just in time and 
hurry home. 

At art period they began to 
draw large scenes of the things 
that would happen to “Sonny 
Bunny” as they had named him. 
These scenes were exhibited and 
the best one was chosen. It was 


Audio-Aid 
Stimulates 
Creative 
Writing 
and Art 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


suggested that this scene be en- 
larged and drawn on the bulletin 
board. So on newsprint a back- 
ground was colored with colored 
chalk by different groups. One 
child had drawn the Easter 
Bunny’s Workshop where Sonny 
Bunny worked so we included 
that. Other groups cut out parts 
to be added to the scene as, trees, 
workshop, boat, basket, row boat 
and a moon which were pinned 
on. With the reading of the book 
entitled THE EGG TREE by 
Katherine Milhous, other children 
busied themselves with decorat- 
ing Easter eggs to place around 
the border of the board. 

From this scene we made the 
following experience chart: 

1. Sonny Bunny wanted to 
make children happy. 

2. He asked Father if he could 
work in the Easter Bunny’s 
Workshop. 

3. Father said, ‘“We’ll see.” 
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4. Sonny Bunny went to work 
there after school and on Satur- 
days. 

6. On Easter Eve everyone 
worked late. 

7. One basket was left. 

8. Sonny carried the basket to 
Nellie Sue. 

9. She lived on a house boat. 

10. He rode out with the milk- 
man and got left. 

11. He was frightened and hid. 

12. The boat steamed down the 
river to Nellie Sue’s grandpar- 
ent’s house. 


13. The children nearly caught 
him. 

14. He ran home to tell his 
mother and father of his Easter 
trip. 

Values gained from the 
activity : 

1. Stimulating imagination. 

2. Furnishing creative periods 
in conversation, writing, and art. 

3. Developing aesthetic appre- 
ciation. 

4. A feeling of belonging and 
participation. 

5. Making and reading experi- 
ence charts. 


Sonny Bunnys 
Easter Trip 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Every DAY Sonny Bunny 
skipped away from his briar- 


patch home to watch the children 


who lived nearby. As they played, 
he thought, “How I wish I could 
work in the Easter Bunny’s 
Workshop and make them 
happy.” 

One night when Father was 
resting, Sonny Bunny brought his 
FOREST NEWS and asked, 
“Father, when can I start helping 
in the Easter Bunny’s Work- 
shop?” 

“Not right away,” Father said 
as he pushed his spectacles up on 
his forehead. “You are too young. 
Besides you have to go to school.” 

“But Father, I can work after 
school and on Saturdays,” pleaded 
Sonny. 

“We'll see,” said Father put- 
ting Sonny off again. 

But the next night at supper, 
Father announced, “The Easter 
Bunny wants a few helpers. If 
Mother says it is all right for you 
to help after school you may 
apply.” 

“Is it all right? Is it all right, 
Mother?” Sonny asked. 

Mother sat and thought for a 
long time and then replied, “It 
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will be all right providing you get 
your school work up. If your 
school work falls down then you 
will have to give it up. Is that a 
bargain?” 

“Oh, yes! I will work hard at 
both jobs,” Sonny promised. 

That night Sonny went to bed 
early. He lay there thinking of the 
different departments where he 
might work if they gave him a 
job. 

How happy Sonny was the next 
morning as he went to school. 
Every spare minute he worked on 
his homework. When school was 
out, he went to the Easter 
Bunny’s Workshop. Father met 
him and together they went to 
see the manager. 

When the manager saw them, 
Father explained, “This is my 
son, Sonny Bunny. He would like 
to help in the workshop after 
school and on Saturdays.” 

“We can always use a good 
worker but he is rather young. 
Come, we will go through the fac- 
tory and decide later,” he told 
them. 

Off they went but Sonny was 
worried. He was afraid they 
didn’t have a place for him or 


that the manager would decide he 
was too young. 

They went through the basket 
making and egg dyeing depart- 
ments. They saw where the 
chocolate rabbits and candy eggs 
were made and last into the dec- 
orating department. 

After they watched the artist 
decorating eggs, Sonny said, “I’d 
like to work here, if you will try 
me. I’ll work hard to learn,” he 
promised. 

The boss talked to the foreman 
and announced, “He is willing to 
try you. Could you begin now?” 

“Oh, yes,” Sonny exclaimed. 

Sonny worked hard. At first he 
brought the boiled eggs to the 
artist. Later they let him glue 
bills and tail feathers on the eggs. 
Sometimes he stuck on Easter 
hats. 

The following week before 
Easter the foreman told Sonny, 
“You are doing a good job.” 

“Thank you. I do my best,” he 
replied. 

All the workers were rushed 
the last day before Easter. At 
4:00 o’clock they were notified 
that they’d have to work late that 
night packing baskets for deliv- 
ery before sunrise. ; 

Soon after the bunnies left on 
their last trip, the delivery fore- 
man rushed in and explained, 
“There has been one basket left. 
It must be delivered. Will some- 
one volunteer to carry it? 

Sonny stepped up and spoke, 
“I’d like to carry it and make 
someone happy on Easter morn- 
ing.” 

“Good! Here’s the basket. Nel- 
lie Sue lives down the river on a 
house boat. Most of the time it is 
tied up on the bank,” he ex- 
plained. 

Away went Sonny with the 
basket as proud as a bunny could 
be. When he arrived, the boat was 
not there but anchored out in the 
river. For Nellie Sue and her 
family were going down the river 
to spend Easter with her grand- 
parents. 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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The Garden State Parkway 


Helen J. Rhodes 
Second Grade Teacher 
Center School, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Nor LONG AGO the New 
Jersey Garden State Parkway 
was opened. Since this Parkway 
runs through our town, it seemed 
an appropriate subject on which 
to develop a Social Studies Unit. 
This Unit enabled the children to 
utilize personal experiences in 
their own immediate environ- 
ment, and to develop an aware- 
ness of their own responsibility 
for safety. 

Interest was easily developed 
in this subject because of the 
proximity of our homes and 
school to the Highway. The boys 
and girls stared with curiosity at 
the various machines; they saw 
the wrecking of buildings and 
the moving of houses. Construc- 
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tion operations awakened many 

children early some mornings. All 

of this gave them impressive and 

realistic experiences during the 

months of Highway construction. 
Here are the major features of 

the Unit: 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn about the Garden 
State Parkway in a simple yet 
meaningful way with emphasis 
placed on safety. 

. To utilize the personal exper- 
iences of the children in their 
own immediate environment. 

. To develop an awareness of 
the interdependency of people. 

. To promote safety by develop- 
ing safety rules. 


5. To correlate the academic 
skills and related arts. 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 
1. Discussion 
(a) Some houses and build- 

ings were moved, others 
were demolished. Several 
of our schoolmates had to 
leave their homes. 
For months the children 
had seen many trucks 
filled with dirt going 
through town; this led to 
a discussion of the types 
of trucks, the usefullness 
of trucks, and the driver’s 
responsibility. 
Powerful machines fas- 
cinated the children; the 
children saw a bulldozer, 
a motor-crane, an earth- 
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a shovel and 


breaker, 
many other machines in 
operation. Each machine 
had a specific purpose. 


2. Trips 


(a) 


(b) 
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Inspection of construction. 
At first one could hardly 
visualize the complete re- 
sults. Wide eyes observed 
the processes of wreck- 
ing, clearing and build- 
ing. Finally the children 
watched the asphalt being 
laid on the road at 300° F. 
Then came the big roller 
which smoothed the sur- 
face. 

To the library. 

We went to the library to 
select books about ma- 
chines, trucks, workmen, 
and road building. We 
used the following books: 
Machines at work, by 
Mary Elting; Mike Mulli- 
gan and His Steam Shov- 
el, by Virginia Lee Bur- 
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ton; The Little House by 
Virginia Lee Burton. 


3. Fine Arts 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Booklets. 

Individual booklets were 
compiled from the chil- 
dren’s stories and field 
trips. They were creative- 
ly illustrated with stencil 
drawings. 

Pictures. 

Large easel painting pic- 
tures were made. 
Original Song and Poem. 
Words were adapted to 
the music of “Stay Away 
from the Railroad 
Tracks” 

“Stay away from the 
Garden Parkway 

It isn’t the place to play 
For cars go fast when 
they go past 

And you might be in the 
way.” 


4. Correlated Academic Skills 


Vocabulary 
New vocabulary words 


atural usage: 


came . 
Machi: 3 Asphalt 
Safet Garden 
Bridge State 


Highway Parkway 
New words for discussion 
strengthened oral vocab- 
ulary: 
Powerful means very strong 
Surface means the top of - 
or outside 
Protection means to make safe 
Spelling and Writing. 
Spelling words and writ- 
ing stories were taken 
from the Unit. 
Reading. 
Reading Charts were ad- 
apted to individual read- 
ing ability. 
Large Charts were made 
of safety rules and of field 
trip experiences. 
CULMINATION 
This Second Grade project 
benefited the entire school. An 
Opaque Projector show of 
(Turn to page 63) 
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A colorful deck which, at night, with its curtains drawn 
and soft mauve lights, becomes a magic meeting place. 


Aboard Ship 
With Don and Ruth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


PART II. 
The big Ocean Liner taking 
Don and Ruth to England was 


finding the going rough now that 
it had left the quiet St. Lawrence 
and was in the Atlantic Ocean. 
“Listen how loud the engine 
sounds!” Then, almost falling as 
she tried to walk on deck, Ruth 
made her way to the railing. “It’s 
so hard to walk out here — let’s 
go indoors.” Inside they found 
getting to the stateroom difficult 
as the ship now seemed to be 
swaying from side to side. 
Although Mrs. Allen felt con- 
fident that none of them would be 
sea sick she decided not to take a 
chance and prescribed bonamine 
for a day or two. She had a feel- 
ing that dramamine and the new- 
er bonamine would prevent sea- 
sickness in almost every case. 
Every day she visited the li- 
brary which was well stocked 
with the latest books and maga- 
zines in English and French. A 
sheet of world news, also in Eng- 
lish and French, was available 
there each day. She was amazed 
to read that the temperature in 
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New York was 90; it was so de- 
lightfully cool on the ship! 

The night of the Masquerade 
Party Don and Ruth were allowed 
to stay up late. They even got to 
go into the Taverna Night Club 
for a few minutes and found it 
one of the merriest spots aboard 
ship. 

“The evening is the gayest time 
of all,” said Ruth. “But, we’ll be 
sleepy in the morning.” 

“For this one time you may 
sleep through the breakfast hour 
and as long as you like,” said 
Aunt Helen. “Then when you are 
awake our steward will serve 
breakfast to you in bed.” 

“Oh, that will be fun!” Both 
the youngsters clapped their 
hands in anticipation. 

The weather was mild the next 
day — warm enough to enjoy 
the blue and white swimming 
pool. While they were splashing 
about in the warm water they 
heard a shout, “Oh, there’s a 
whale!” Don and Ruth ran to look 
and sure enough they saw a great 
whale lift its immense black body 
and spout water like a gigantic 


The library was well stocked with the latest books and 
magazines in English and French 


fountain. And, right near this one 
was another; and, farther away a 
third whale, all spouting water. 

“Just wait till I tell the boys at 
school that we saw whales — real 
whales! That will make them sit 
up and take notice.” Don was 
thrilled about seeing these extra- 
ordinary animals; but, when he 
saw that same day a great many 
playful-looking fish five to eight 
feet long, dark above and white 
below, all swimming together and 
jumping up above the waves ev- 
ery little while, his curiosity knew 
no bounds. 

“That’s a school of porpoises,” 
his uncle explained. “Porpoises 
do not have a distinct beak. Their 
name was taken from a word 
meaning hogfish. They are often 
called dolphins.” Don leaned on 
the rail of the Liner, his eyes 
glued to the water. ‘Wonder what 
strange creature I’ll see next.” 
But, beyond the porpoises were 
only miles and miles of waves — 
nothing more. So he dressed and 
went with the others to play 
Bingo; but none of the Allen’s 
happened to win. So Don and 
Ruth were glad it was time to go 
to the Boys’ and Girls’ Party in 
the Children’s Room. 

“This fifth day out the total 
distance traveled — 2,070 nauti- 
cal miles,” said Mrs. Allen. “And 
we set our watches ahead again. 
There are now six hours differ- 
ence between this and Iowa time.” 
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At the Farewell Dinner every 
one seemed extremely gay each 
wearing a fancy hat, which he 
found at his plate, and enjoying 
the sirloin steak, apple pie ala- 
mode, etc. Then upstairs for mu- 
sic, dancing, and games. They all 
loved to sing the ship’s song 
“Homeric” — Music by M.O. A. 
Corradi and Lyrics, A. Corradi. 
Near the end of the voyage the 
passengers gave an entertain- 
ment: some playing the piano or 
other musical instrument, others 
singing, giving readings, or spe- 
cial dances. No one enjoyed it 
more than those who participated 
in the program. 

Soon they began meeting and 
passing other ships; Ruth and 
Don spied drifting seaweed in the 
water and noticed large flocks of 
sea gulls flying about the ship in 
the air and on the water looking 
for food. 

“They are beautiful birds,” said 
Ruth. “Don’t you think they are 
about the size of our crows?” 

“Yes — only they are not 
black. Oh, look, how they settle 
on the water and ride the waves; 
then suddenly arise and dart 
away, touching the waves with 
the tips of their wings!” 

The time slipped rapidly away, 
they came nearer and nearer to 
the coast of Ireland. 

“Oh, see that light away over 
there in the mist — could that be 
a beacon from a lighthouse?” 

“The north shore of Ireland,” 
replied the children’s uncle. “Our 
first view of land!” Then the 


“At dawn I took the open road — England on either 
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A castle on the Isle of Wight 


young eyes of the children saw 
the distant shore. “Oh, how green 
the grass is!” cried Ruth. Aunt 
Helen broke in, “Ireland is called 
the Emerald Isle. But, there are 
many shades of green there be- 
sides emerald. What shade would 
you say the waves on the shore 
are?” 

*‘Blue-green,’’ shouted both 
youngsters. 

“Notice the hills — green to the 
very top. The walled town is Lon- 
donderry. Many people speak of 
it as Derry. The old wall is still 
standing, but you can see that the 
town has spread far beyond it. 
You can see, too, the tall spire of 
the cathedral.” 

“Oh, I wish we were going to 
land in Ireland — but, oh dear, 
we’re going farther and farther 


away from the lovely green 
shores.” 

“But, just think, by eight to- 
morrow we will be in Le Havre, 
France. Eight hours later we will 
be in Southampton, England. I 
can’t believe it! The boat trip has 
gone so fast.” Aunt Helen posted 
two air mail letters (round-robin 
diary letters) one to relatives, the 
other to friends (postage 19¢ 
each) which would be mailed in 
Le Havre. 

When the Allen’s got up at six 
the next morning they were sur- 
prised to find that the ship had 
already docked. 

“Just hear all the shouting and 
clanking! Let’s hurry out on deck 
and watch the activity at the 
pier.” 

“How did they get that gang- 
plank there that people are walk- 
ing along to leave the ship?” Ruth 
wanted to know. 

“Those large cranes put it 
across the street. Can you read 
what it says on the crane? 

’De ’fense De Passer 
Sous Les Charges’ 
What does it mean, Aunt Helen?” 

“I’m not sure, but believe it 
says, ‘Do not pass under this 
crane’.” 

“See that crane lifting cars from 
the ship — and another taking 
great big trays of fresh fruits and 
vegetables from a car and lower- 
ing them into the ship. What do 
those words on that car mean? 
Derrate Provisions Denre’es 
Alimentari Alimentaires” 

“I can certainly guess since I 


The north shore of Ireland — the first view of land 
the Allen’s had. 
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see them taking food to eat, out of 
the car.” Don was a bit disgusted 
with Ruth’s questions. “Look at 
that great big building across the 
street! It is divided into several 
parts and above each are labels 
with bright letters: ‘UNITED 
STATES LINES’ —‘HOLLAND- 
AMERICAN LINE’ ‘CUN- 
ARD LINE’ — ‘EUROPE-CAN- 
ADA LINE’ — ‘HOME LINES’ 
— why that’s ours, and isn’t it a 
pretty label — white letters on a 
blue background with a yellow 
crown!” 

“And there’s the Home Lines’ 
flag hoisted above it. It’s just like 
the flag on this ship — it has a 
yellow crown on a white back- 
ground. I see a French flag, too, 
and it’s red, white, and blue.” 

“Yes, it has the same colors as 
ours, but it’s very different. The 
stripes go the opposite way. Let’s 
see if we can read the names of 
other ships that are in.” 

“I see the ‘LIBERTE’, the 
‘BRANDANGER’ and several 
Standard Oil Boats. And, look, 
over there on the street everyone 
seems to be riding bicycles.” Mrs. 
Allen finally squeezed in a re- 
mark. 

“Our first view of France — 
isn’t it beautiful the way Le 
Havre is built on a steep hillside!’ 

“It looks as if the houses have 
been piled on top of each other.” 
Don gave an accurate description 
of the city as it looks from the 
ship. 

As soon as the Homeric had 
passed the bomb-wracked break- 
water and headed across the Eng- 
lish Channel for Southampton the 
Allen’s left the deck just long 
enough for a snatch of breakfast. 
Then back to the rail where they 
stood all morning watching the 
channel which was filled with 
traffic now. When they returned 
after lunch they were surprised 
to see land on both sides. 

“England — we're nearly 
there. Oh, children, think of see- 
ing England!” Aunt Helen was 
ecstatic. 


“England is over there to the 
south. They say that’s the Isle of 
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This big double-decker bus proves that we are really in London! 


Wight, and on the other side, is 
the mainland — Hampshire.” Mr. 
Allen had been gathering infor- 
mation from other travelers. ‘“‘Do 
you see that green castle set on 
the hillside of Wight? They say 
that was Osborn House, the sum- 
mer estate of Queen Victoria and 
the place where she was at the 
time of her death. “Oh, what a 
quick turn we’re making!” 

“We’re coming into the South- 
ampton harbor now. It will seem 
strange to walk on solid earth 
again.” Then silently they leaned 
on the rail watching the funnels 
and cranes of Southampton docks 
rise higher and higher from the 
flat horizon. Slowly the Homeric 
steamed into the long, broad har- 
bor and dropped its lines to mo- 
torboats which carried them to 
the pier. It edged its way toward 
dock until gently it touched Eng- 
lish soil. 

Over the loud speaker the pas- 
sengers were called to the lounge 
to show their passports to the 
immigration officials and receive 
their landing cards. Also they 
had the opportunity to exchange 
American money for English cur- 
rency. Then to the gangplank and 
to the spot where the tour group 
luggage was assembled. Their 
tour director, properly called a 
“courier” was there before them 
with a list of all the names of 
those he was to guide through 
Europe. A Customs officer in- 


quired about wines and cigarettes 
— no other questions asked nor 
any baggage inspected; and they 
were free to board the Boat Train 
for London. The courier had made 
reservations for his group on a 
third class train. 

“It’s so hot 
plained Ruth. 

“This train is not air-condi- 
tioned and we can’t regulate the 
heat as we did on the ship. But, 
the windows are open and as soon 
as we start it may be more com- 
fortable.” Finally the engine let 
out a shrill whistle and they made 
their way through block after 
block of chimney - potted row 
houses, their miniature back 
yards abloom with yellow roses 
and blue delphinium or larkspur. 

Then into the rolling country- 
side fresh and green with blonde 
squares of cornfields and mead- 
ows and, once in awhile, fields yel- 
low with mustard. Here and there 
a thatched roof and a pasture 
with red and white cattle; then in 
another field cows of black and 
white. Nine o’clock in the evening 
and the sun still shining! They 
noticed the gardens along the rail- 
way tracks outside the fields. As 
they passed cemeteries they spoke 
of how very small the monuments 
are and so close together. The 
telephone poles appeared differ- 
ent from ours — more wires and 
nearer the ground. 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual 
Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Ir IS NOT too often that your 
Audio-Visual consultant gets very 
excited about new equipment. The 
reason for this is because the 
equipment manufacturers and 
the reputable dealers in the 
country have learned from some 
rather hard experience what the 
needs for the schoolroom are and 
they are doing a good job of fill- 
ing that need. 

We have, however, in the last 
few months been testing a phono- 
graph that has certainly made a 
good impression. The unit is 
called the Panacustic and is 
manufactured by the U. S. Re- 
cording Co. of 1121 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. It 
is a fine phonograph for class- 
room use and one that will do a 
real job for a long time. The ma- 
chine was built for schools and 
has a sturdy case. The speaker is 
in the removable top and has 
enough wire attached to it so that 
the speaker can be moved fifteen 
feet away from the set. The set 
itself is a three speed player with 
a long arm so that you can play 
sixteen inch transcription records 
as well as all commercial records 
on this machine. Aside from all 
this, the machine has an amplifier 
that gives the best fidelity avail- 
able we have yet heard in any set 
under a hundred dollars. There 
is also a microphone attachment 
that makes it possible to use this 
set as a PA system and even talk 
while the record is playing. It is 
good for calling square dances or 
instructing a group that is doing 
things with a record accompani- 
ment. We will have data sheets on 
this phonograph and will send 
you one if you will drop a line to 
American Childhood Magazine 
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telling us you would like this in- 
formation. 

If you have a three speed play- 
er do not miss the new releases of 
RCA on their Camden label. A 
list of old favorites that many 
teachers felt were a distinct loss 
when they were taken off the 
market have now been re-released 
on 45RPM Camden labels. These 
include “The One Stringed Fid- 
dle” as told by Paul Wing, “Uncle 
Wiggley,” “Peter Churchmouse,”’ 
“Tubby the Tuba,” “Uncle Re- 
mus,” “Pee Wee the Piccolo” and 
a number of other favorites all of 
which you will undoubtedly wel- 
come back. 

While we are talking about 
Camden label records let us men- 
tion two that are very interesting 
for the teacher in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. There is one that 
is called ‘29 Classics” you will en- 
joy. This is a fabulous album col- 
lection of all of the favorite melo- 
dies in the classics that go to 
make up a unit in the listening 
area of music appreciation. Just 
to name a few of the numbers in- 
cluded there is the “1812 Over- 
ture” and “William Tell Over- 
ture,” “Peer Gynt,” “Les Pre- 
ludes,” “Night on Bare Moun- 
tain” and just about all of the 
other great numbers of real de- 
scriptive music or program music 
which are always enjoyed by mu- 
sic lovers young and old. An im- 
portant fact is the price. We can- 
not tell you the exact price be- 
cause this will vary according to 
school discounts by various deal- 
ers. The album is put out by Vic- 
tor so that in all cases it will cost 
less than a quarter of the cost of 
the records of all the numbers if 
they were purchased individually. 


The other Camden record we 
would like to bring to your atten- 
tion is called, “John Jacob Niles 
Sings American Folk Songs.” 
This is a wonderful collection to 
use in correlation with music, 
folk legend and social studies. The 
recording includes “Little Mo- 
hee,” “I Wonder as I Wander,” 
“One Morning in May,” and 
eleven other great folk tunes. 

Now for a bit of news for 
those of you who have written in 
asking for information about rec- 
ords of all music that are suitable 
for use with rhythm bands or for 
use with rhythm instruments in- 
formally in the classroom. We 
have located this information for 
you. There is a line of records 
called “Folkraft,” gotten cut by 
Folkraft Records, 1159 Broad St., 
Newark 5, N. J. These records 
are available on 78 rpm and con- 
tain a wealth of material for 
rhythm use. There are marches, 
waltzes, polkas, and many other 
rhythms available. They also in- 
clude the tunes of “Looby Loo,” 
“Shoemaker’s Dance,” “London 
Bridge” and other kindergarten 
favorites. The record plays only 
the music. No singing, no instruc- 
tions and no interruption. On the 
back of the jacket will be found 
not only the words of the songs 
but also very precise and detailed 
instructions for doing many 
dances and games that the teach- 
er can use. This is the way rec- 
ords should be made available so 
that the teacher can use them 
and adapt them to her special 
needs for any program she is 
working on at any time. It is not 
as satisfactory when we try to 
use a record with rhythm instru- 
ments and find that shortly after 
a good introduction we are treat- 
ed to a sweet voice telling a story 
or giving orders to our class. The 
orders might be quite good but 
there are times when we would 
like to assert our own creative- 
ness. 

The Folkraft records meet a 
real need, as the music is good 
and the tempos are adapted to 
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Three Billy Goats 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Music: Up, Fade: 


Narrator: Once upon a time 
there were three Billy Goats 
named Gruff. The oldest was very 
large so he was called Great Billy 
Goat Gruff; the next was — well, 
just middle sized and he was 
called Middle Billy Goat Gruff: 
the youngest was very small and 
of course he was called Little 
Billy Goat Gruff. Now these three 
goats lived on the north side of 
a long bridge. On the south side 
of the bridge there was a long 
hill on which the grass was very 
green and very tender. For many 
days, the goats longed to go 
across the bridge to eat this 
grass. 


Music: Up, Out: 


Goats: Baa—baa I think we 
should tell the story. 

Narrator: (Laughs) Of course, 
you should, Mr. Billy Goat. Go 
right ahead. 

Goats: Baa—baa—baa. 

Big Goat: I’m very hungry. Baa 
— I’m so hungry, I could eat a 
whole meadow. 

Middle Goat: There’s some nice 
grass on the other side of the 
bridge. It would take us only ten 
minutes to walk over there. 

Little Goat: But you see we 
have to cross the bridge. 

Middle Goat: Yes, I know, but- 
but. 


Big Goat: Well, why can’t we 
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cross the bridge? What’s wrong 
with that? 

Little Goat: You are very stu- 
pid if you don’t know why. 

Middle Goat: Have you for- 
gotten the day we tried to cross 
the bridge and a big fierce Troll 
came up and tried to eat us? You 
can’t have forgotten that! We 
had to run fast to get away from 
him. I ran so fast that I had to 
rest for a whole week. 

Big Goat: Ha-ha-ha-ha! I’m not 
afraid of that Troll. 

Little Goat: Oh you’re not! 
Well, I am. 

Big Goat: Fiddle-dee-dee! 
You’re hungry, aren’t you? 

Little Goat: Of course! 

Big Goat: Then if you are 
hungry enough, you will cross the 
bridge. 

Little Goat: I — don’t know — 
I’m afraid. 

Middle Goat: The grass over on 
the south side is very juicy. 

Little Goat: And it’s very 
green. It’s the best Billy Goat 
grass in the world. 

Big Goat: Then come. I will 
protect you if you’re afraid. 

Middle Goat: You don’t have 
to protect me; I have just as long 
horns as you. 

Big Goat: Well, what are we 
waiting for? You go first, Little 
Billy Goat Gruff. 

Little Goat: Why should I go 
first? 

Big Goat: Because I want to 


see if the Troll who is guarding 
the bridge is still there. (Brave- 
ly) I want to stay here to get 
up strength enough to fight him. 

Little Goat: All right; but I 
don’t like this at all. 

Big Goat: You’d better do as 
I say. I am older than you and 
wiser. I know best. 

Middle Goat: Yes, I guess you 
know best. 

Little Goat: Oh dear, I hope the 
Troll is not under the bridge. If 
he is, I’ll have to think of some- 
thing to say to him. 

Big Goat: You’re good at 
thinking up reasons, so let’s not 
waste any more time. Go ahead! 
Here, I’ll give you a push with 
my horns! 


Sound: Trip, Trap 

Troll: Ho! Who is that trip 
trapping over my bridge? 

Little Goat: I — I — well — I 
am — 

Troll: Well, answer me! 

Little Goat: It is I, Little Billy 
Goat Gruff. 

Troll: Well, I’m coming to gob- 
ble you up, Little Billy Goat 
Gruff. 

Little Goat: Oh, no, I beg of 
you not to take me. I am too 
little. I would make only a mouth- 
ful for you. Just wait till Great 
Billy Goat Gruff comes along. He 
is ever so much larger than I am. 

Troll: Very well, I won’t waste 
my time with you. Be off then. 
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These stupid old goats. I'll get 
one of them yet, wait and see. Ah, 
here comes another one. He is 
planning to go over to eat the 
green grass and grow fat, I sup- 
pose. Well, I’ll fool him. 

Music: Up, Out 

Big Goat: Well, I see Little 
Billy Goat Gruff got across all 
right. Now it is time for you to 
go, Middle Billy Goat Gruff. 

Middle Goat: Maybe I won’t be 
so fortunate. 

Big Goat: Nonsense! Go ahead! 
I’m wiser than you and you must 
trust my judgment. I’m getting 
up strength enough to fight that 
Troll. It will take me at least ten 
more minutes. 

Middle Goat: All right. Here I 
go! 

Sound: Trip, Trap, (Louder than 
first) 

Troll: And who is that trip 
trapping over my bridge, pray 
tell? 

Middle Goat: It is I, Middle 
Billy Goat Gruff. I am going over 
the hill and eat Billy Goat Grass 
to make myself fat. 

Troll: (Laughs) Oh no! You 
just think you are. That is where 
you are wrong. I’m going up to 
eat you, horns, hoofs, and all. 

Middle Goat: Oh no, do not take 
me! If you will wait just a few 
more minutes, my brother, Great 
Billy Goat Gruff, will be along. 

Troll: Your brother? Well, why 
should I wait for your brother? 

Middle Goat: Why he is ever so 
much larger and fatter than I 
am. He is much nicer and 
plumper. 

Troll: Very well, then. When I 
eat a goat, I want him to be nice 
and fat. I don’t like thin goats for 
the bones always stick in my 
throat. All right, hurry up and 
get off the bridge and make room 
for him. 


Sound: Trip Traps (Fade) 
Troll: These goats tire my pa- 
tience. Pretty soon I’m going to 
get very, very angry and let 
sparks fly from my eyes. But may- 
be the sparks would set fire to 
the bridge and it would burn. 
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That wouldn’t be so good. No, I’d 
better control myself a little 
longer. Oh. At last (smacks lips) 
here comes Big Billy Goat now. 
Sound: Loud Trip Traps 

Troll: Who is that trip trapping 
over my bridge? 

Big Goat: It is I, Big Billy Goat 
Gruff. I’m going over the hill to--- 

Troll: (Interrupting) Oh no, 
you’re not. You stay right there, 
for I’m coming up to eat you. 

Big Goat: Very well, come 
along. I’m ready for you. 

Troll: Ha! This is going to be 
easy. 

Big Goat: Take that and that! 


Sound: Butting, Fighting 

Troll: Oh — Oh — Oh — 
Music: Up, Out 

Big Goat: Well, I wonder 
where the Troll went. He just dis- 
appeared all of a sudden. Here 
we are. Now we can eat the nice, 
juicy grass. 

Little Goat: Oh — we saw the 
big Troll come out from under 
the bridge. 

Middle Goat: Yes, we were 
frightened to death. We were 
truly. 

Big Goat: You acted very wise- 
ly, my brothers Gruff. 

Little Goat: We knew the Troll 
would never get you because you 
have such fine horns. 

Big Goat: Ha! Ha! That’s 
right! 

Middle Goat: What happened 
to the Troll after you butted him 
with your horns? 

Big Goat: Well — he just dis- 


An Easter Wish 


May the glad dawn 

Of Eastern Morn 
Bring Holy joy to thee! 
May the calm eve 

Of Easter leave 


A peace divine with thee! 


— Selected 


appeared. I wondered where he 
went and then I looked around 
and I saw — 

Little Goat: Yes? 

Big Goat: Some big, tall, ugly 
weeds. So I think when I butted 
him he changed into weeds. Big, 
tall, ugly weeds. When I examined 
the weeds they all had the face of 
a Troll. It was very strange, very 
strange indeed. 

Middle Goat: My! My! 

Big Goat: Well, let us eat this 
nice, green, juicy grass. Let us eat 
every bit of it. 


Music: Up, Fade For 

Narrator: It was some time be- 
fore the Troll family knew that 
the bridge was not guarded. They 
always sent a messenger over to 
the bridge every day to see how 
the bridge Troll was getting 
along. One day the messenger re- 
turned to say that the bridge Troll 
could not be found. He had 
searched and searched, but the 
Troll was not anywhere to be 
found. The Trolls were very much 
worried. 

Troll 1: What has happened to 
our Troll brother who guarded 
the bridge? 

Troll 2: I don’t know. 

Troll 1: Did everything around 
the bridge look just as it did the 
last time you were there? 

Troll 2: Yes — everything was 
just the same except that I saw 
some queer, ugly weeds growing a 
short distance from the bridge. I 
do not remember having seen 
them before. 

Troll 1: Weeds? What kind of 
weeds? 

Troll 2: Well — each of them 
had a queer blossom and each 
blossom looked like a Troll’s face. 
In fact, each weed looked like our 
Troll brother who used to guard 
the bridge. 

Troll 1: Did you say anything 
to the weeds? 

Troll 2: Yes, I said, “What are 
you doing here?” and they seemed 
to say, “Gruff, Gruff, Gruff.” 

Troll 1: I think the weeds were 
trying to tell you something. 
You’d better go back and do not 
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return until you find out what 
tuey say. We’ve got to find out 
what happened to our Troll broth- 
er. Perhaps the weed can tell us. 


Music: Up, Fade 

Troll 2: Here I am back at the 
bridge. Yes, those awful weeds 
are still there. How will I find out 
what happened to Troll brother? 
There’s no one to ask. I guess I’ll 
go under the bridge and look the 
situation over. Brrrr! It’s cold un- 
der this bridge. 


Sound: Gruff—Gruff—Gruff 

Troll 2: The weeds are saying, 
“Gruff, Gruff!’ That’s very pecu- 
liar. Hmmm! I wonder who Gruff 
can be? I’ll have to watch and find 
out. 

Girl: (Singing) 

Troll: A little girl. I’ll — no, I 
won’t ask her. Her name cannot 
be Gruff. There is a man. I’ll ask 


him. Mr. — Mr. — Is your name 
Gruff ? 
Man: (Impatiently) No! Of 


course, my name is not Gruff. 
How silly! Imagine that! My 
name Gruff! Did you ever! 

Troll: Well, he wasn’t very po- 
lite. 

Dogs: (Growling) 

Troll: I think I have the right 
party now. Say, is your name 
Gruff? 

Dogs: Grrr! Grrr! Grrr! 

Troll: Ow! My nose! That big 
dog almost got my nose. Wrong 
again. I’m certainly not making 


Before you start across the street 
See what they have to say. 


Traffic cop and traffic light 
Give signals to obey: 


very good progress it seems. But 
I certainly must find Gruff. 

Crow: Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! 

Troll: That crow certainly has 
a gruff voice. Mr. Crow, is your 
name Gruff? 

Crow: Caw! Caw! I'll peck your 
eyes out! 


Sound: Pecking 

Troll: Oh, oh! My eyes — it is 
a good thing I protected them 
with my big hand or I wouldn’t 
have any eyes. 


Sound: Trip Traps 


Troll: Who is there? Who is 
trip-trapping over this bridge? 

Big Goat: The three Billy Goats 
Gruff, that is who. We are the 
Gruff family. I introduce myself 
as Big Billy Goat Gruff. These are 
my brothers: Middle Billy Goat 
Gruff and Little Billy Goat Gruff. 
We live on the north side of the 
bridge but we go across to the 
south side every day to eat grass. 
Now if that is all you wish to 
know, please let us by, for we are 
already late. The grass is never 
so good and sweet as when the sun 
shines hot on it in the early 
morning. 

Troll: So you are Gruff. (To 
himself) That is what the weeds 
are trying to tell me. 


Sound: Gruff—Gruff 
Troll: Tell me more, weeds. 
What happened to the Troll who 
used to guard this bridge? 
Weeds: Gruff! Gruff! Big Billy 
Goat Gruff butted him with his 


Safety On The Street 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


sharp horns and he turned into 
weeds. Gruff! Gruff! We are the 
weeds. 

Troll: Oh! 

Big Goat: Yes, and the same 
will happen to you, Mr. Troll, if 
you do not let us pass. Well, are 
you going to let us pass? 

Troll: I suppose I shall have to 
let you pass. I don’t want to turn 
into ugly weeds. 

Big Goat: Do you promise — 
if I do not butt you with my horns 
— that you will not bother us any- 
more? 

Troll: Yes, I promise. 

Big Goat: Then give us a pass 
to show to any Troll who happens 
to be around when we want to 
cross the bridge. Here is a pencil 
and paper. 

Troll: What shall I say? 

Big Goat: Say: “This is to cer- 
tify that Great Billy Goat Gruff, 
Middle Billy Goat Gruff and Little 
Billy Goat Gruff may pass over 
this bridge any minute of the 
hour, any hour of the day, any 
hour of the night, or any night of 
the year.” 

Music: Up, Fade, For 

Narrator: And so that is how 
the story ended. The troll went 
back to Troll land and never again 
did the Trolls send anyone to 
guard the bridge, and the three 
Billy Goats Gruff went over to eat 
grass every day and they grew 
big and fat and lived peacefully 
and happily ever afterward. 


Music: Out 


Never “jay-walk” on the street 


And do not cross the line; 
Obey the signals and the cop 
And things will be just fine! 
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Characters: 

March Wind 

Children: 

Paul 

Carol Ann 

David 

Debbie 

Richard 

Cindy 

Scene: Outside the school on the 
playground, The children are all 
gathered around March Wind and 
Paul is speaking. 


Paul: It’s like this, March 
Wind, we're all sick of staying 
around here just going back and 
forth to school and having no 
chance at all to really travel. 

Carol Ann: So you see, we’ve 
decided to ask you, March Wind, 
if you’ll let us go along with you 
wherever you go this month. 

David: We’ve heard that you 
travel in all directions, North, 
East, South and West. 

Debbie: And we wouldn’t be 
any trouble at all. We’d just go 
the way we are and never fuss 
about a thing. 

Richard: It would be so much 
better than hanging around here 
and going to school. Think how 
much we'd learn. 

Cindy: Oh, March Wind, tell us 
we may go. You haven’t said a 
single word. Please may we go? 

March Wind: Haven’t said a 
word, eh? What chance have I 
had with ail of you children talk- 
ing a mile a minute? You haven’t 
even given me a chance to think. 
Now, a-hem! Let me see. If I 
should take you children along 
with me, you’d be away from 
your nice teachers, your school 
and your homes for a_ whole 
month. Yes, it’s true I go in all 
directions. All right, if you chil- 
dren meet me tomorrow morning 
at this spot, I’ll take you on a trip 
that is a trip. Go home now and 
get ready. (The Prologue ends as 
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the children greatly excited rush 
off stage to prepare for their 
great adventure.) 


Travels With March Wind 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


SCENE I 


“March Wind Takes Them North” 


March Wind: 

We’re going to the NORTH 
where it’s raw and cold. 

There’s plenty of snow there, 
so I am told. 

Paul: 

I like the cold, I like the snow. 

It’s fun to travel, that I know. 

Carol Ann: 

I’d rather go where it’s warm 
and sunny, 

But if I stayed right here, 
you’d think ’twas funny. 

David: 

You girls are sissies, you’re 
afraid to go. 

We boys like the wind, so 
March Wind, Blow! 

Debbie: 

We are not sissies, we say to 
you, 

But we'll go where you want 
and do what you do. 

Richard: 

Come on, let’s start; let’s be on 
our way. 

We don’t want to go to school 
today. 

Cindy: 

We’re ready, March Wind, 
we'll follow along, 

Before we hear the old school 
gong. 

(March Wind leads the way 

and they all follow him saying) 

We're off to the NORTH with 
our wild MARCH friend, 

But stay around, this is not the 
end. 

(They go off stage to end Scene I.) 


SCENE Ii 


“March Wind Plans To Take 
Them South” 

March Wind: 

And now I'll take you where 

the sun is bright, 


But I’ll have to bring you back 
tonight, 

For almost at once I’m heading 
WEST. 

If you travel with me, you’ll 
have no rest. 

(The children all gather 

around March Wind and say to- 

gether. ) 

They say, ““East, West, home is 

best, 

But we'll keep going, we’re full 

of zest. : 

There’s only one thing that we 

can say, 

You travel so fast, so far in a 

day, 

We see nothing at all; we just 

fly and fly, 

And we’re awfully tired but 

don’t know why. 

March Wind: 

I don’t like people who always 

complain. 

You wanted to go NORTH; I 

took you to Maine. 

You want to go SOUTH to the 

Florida Keys. 

We're starting there; 

you’re beginning to tease. 

Now after this, it’s EAST then 

WEST, 

If you’re getting tired, stay 

home and rest. 

(The children all huddle to- 
gether as if in conference; then 
Paul speaks.) 

Paul: 

When we travel afar, we’d like 
to land, and see some people 
and places. 

The way you go so quick and so 
far, we cannot distinguish 
faces. 

So thanks all the same, we’ll 
stay right at home, 

While you, MARCH WIND, 
can roam and roam. 

You can go to the NORTH, 
SOUTH, EAST and WEST, 

But we'll stay here for home is 
best. 
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(March Wind looks very angry 
as he rushes off stage to end 
Scene 2.) 


SCENE III. 


Paul: My, but it is windy! Old 
March Wind is surely around 
these parts today. 

Carol Ann: He is so angry with 
us because we didn’t enjoy his 
trips, he is being very spiteful. 
Do you know I’ve been studying 
about winds in school and we 
were very foolish to think we 
could even keep up with March 
Wind. Why he is one of the 
strongest winds there is and he 
can be cruel too! 

David: Don’t forget he has 
some good in him. Remember the 
day we all took our kites to Cam- 
eron Hill and there wasn’t a 
breeze stirring. We were about to 
come home when March Wind 
came to our rescue. 

Debbie: Oh I remember that 


time. He blew so hard we all flew 
our kites the rest of the after- 
noon, and my brother flew his so 
high it never came back. 

Richard: Well, I guess we’re 
better off at school learning about 
winds, places and people, than we 
are trying to keep up with March 
Wind. If we stayed with him, we 
might have to travel EAST when 
we wanted to go NORTH, and 
SOUTH when we preferred 
WEST. 

Cindy: We may have learned 
our lesson the hard way, but it 
hasn’t hurt us any. Every month 
seems to have something special 
about it and I guess Mr. March 


Wind is it for this one. Let’s give | 


the old fellow a cheer and then go 
on up to the Hill and do some 
more kite flying. 

(The children gather together 
and give a school cheer for March 
Wind to end the play.) 

THE END 


The Bunny 
From Boonville 


SYLVIA LEE 


Characters: 


Davy, bunny mayor of Crockett 
Center 

Fluff, his bunny wife 

Kit, a bunny from Carsonburg 

Pinkie, his bunny wife 

Danny, the bunny from Boon- 
ville 

Turkey 

Goose 

Duck 

Banty 

Pigeon 

Bunny Roosters, two 


Time: Shortly before Easter. 


good eggs 


Setting: By Meeting Bush of 
Crockett Center in the United 
Bunnies. 


At Rise: Davy and Kit, in coon- 
skin caps, stand to ieft of Meet- 
ing, Fluff and Pinkie, in blue and 
pink sunbonnets, to right. 
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Davy: (Looks at watch) The 
bunny from Boonville should be 
arriving. 

Fluff: He’s Danny, founder of 
the Bunny Boosters, isn’t he, 
Davy? 

Davy: Yes, Fluff, my wife. And 
when he comes let us do the talk- 
ing. 

Kit: That will be hard on my 
wife, Pinkie. 

Pinkie: Why Kit! Your con- 
stant speeches are the talk of 
Carsonburg. 

Kit: But I speak to some pur- 


pose — of when bunnies were 
bunnies. 
Davy: The good old hops! 


(Consults watch again) Surely 
Crockett Center, the capital of the 
United Bunnies, is easy to find. 
Fluff: And this Meeting Bush 
towers over the sage for miles. 
Pinkie: (Peers left) I just 


glimpsed ear tips! (All gaze off 
left.) 

Kit: (Paw to brow) Yes, 
here hops the bunny from Boon- 
ville! 

Davy: Ahem! As Mayor of 
Crockett Center I’ll welcome Dan- 
ny first. 

Fluff: I saw only two ears. 
Danny didn’t bring his lively 
wife. 

Pinkie: It’s hard to find a bun- 
ny-sitter for a brood of ten. 

Kit: Hush, Pinkie! (Danny, al- 
so in coonskin cap, hops on left.) 

Davy: (Shaking paws) Danny! 
Welcome, Chief of Bunny Boost- 
ers, to Crockett Center. 

Danny: Davy, it’s good to see 
you! How’s the wild frontier? 

Kit: (Shaking paws) The good 
old days have hopped off, Danny. 

Danny: Now Kit, haven’t you 
set the fashion for coonskin caps 
in Carsonburg too? And these 
charming bunnies in their sun 
bonnets! They make the old pio- 
neer days come hopping back. 

Davy: Fluff, this is Danny of 
Boonville. Danny, my wife. (He 
bows. ) 

Fluff: Children should sing 
about your namesake too, Danny. 

Kit: Pinkie, meet the hopping- 
est bunny in Boonville. Danny, 
my wife Pinkie, the talkingest 
bunny in Carsonburg. (Danny 
bows.) 

Pinkie: Now Kit. But all Car- 
sonburg talks of nothing else but 
the Bunny Boosters of Boonville. 
And especially of their chief. 

Davy: You asked for a secret 
meeting, Danny. Otherwise you 
would have found every bunny in 
Crockett Center here to greet you. 

Danny: I want to tell my new 
idea to you two first, Davy and 
Kit. And your sunbonneted wives 
have given me a hopping wel- 
come. 

Fluff: How is 
Danny? 

Pinkie: We hoped to see her 
hopping beside you. 

Danny: Poor Twinks couldn’t 
find a bunny sitter for her brood 
of ten. (Pinkie gives Fluff an I 
told you so glance.) 
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your wife, 


Davy: To the matter at paw, 
Danny, what is this new idea of 
yours? 

Kit: With Easter only a few 
hops away our long ears bend to 
hear. 

Danny: Well, Davy and Kit, 
you know how President Easter 
Bunny of the United Bunnies has 
urged us to uphold all good old 
customs. 

Fluff: Pinkie, we must go see 
to the plaiting of Easter baskets. 

Pinkie: That’s right, Fluff. 
Eggs are such brittle creatures. 

Fluff: And candy eggs sticky 
besides. (With Pinkie hops off 
right.) 

Davy: Sticky candy eggs! 
That’s what children want these 
days, Dan. 

Kit: It wasn’t so in pioneer 
times. Real eggs were relished 
then. 

Danny: You’ve put your paw 
on it! That’s what the Bunny 
Boosters plan to do. Bring back 
the good old Easters of real hen 
eggs. And to make it exciting for 
the youngsters of today, add eggs 
that pioneer children were happy 
to get — big goose eggs, rich 
turkey and duck eggs, small 
Banty hens’ and pigeons’ — tin- 
iest of all. Coonskin-capers as 
they now are — for your name- 
sake, Davy Crockett — modern 
young ones would eat up such 
eggs. How about it? 

Davy: (Slaps on back) Why 
Danny, what a wonderful boost 
to the whole game of pioneering 
that’s swept playground and 
sagebrush! 

Kit: President Easter Bunny 
will be praising Danny of Boon- 
ville. (Fluff and Pinkie, with un- 
easy glances, hop on left.) 

Fluff: Davy, some strange eggs 
are being egged through Crockett 
Center! As mayor, you should 
see about it at once. 

Pinkie: They’re rolling through 
the sage to this Meeting Bush! 

Danny: Don’t be alarmed fair 
bunnies. I asked two of my Bunny 
Boosters to find such eggs as I 
spoke of and egg them on here. 
(Goose, Turkey and Duck Eggs 
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are carefully pushed on right by 
First Bunny Booster.) 

Fluff: Deary me! (Stares left) 
Here roll a couple more! (Banty 
and Pigeon Eggs are gently 
pushed on left by Second Bunny 
Booster. ) 

....Pinkie: (Hands raised) We’re 
surrounded by wild eggs! 

Goose Egg: Oh, we’re tame 
enough, Bunny lady. 

Turkey Egg: But it makes us 
wild to be egged on by wild bun- 
nies. 

Duck Egg: Fresh Bunnies who 
keep giving us fresh eggs a boost. 

Banty Egg: As if we weren’t 
rolling along through the sage as 
best we could — without crack- 
ing. (Examines self for cracks.) 

Pigeon Egg: I’m just at the 
breaking point! (Puts fists to 
eyes. ) 

Fluff: (Paw about) Why, this 
is a little pigeon egg. Coo, dear. 

Pinkie: (Inspects) And I’m 
certain you’re a Banty’s. 

Banty Egg: (Nods) Er-er. And 
being boosted unsettles my yolk. 

Danny: They’re all good eggs. 
And not really wild. 

Davy: They’re tame barnyard 
eggs. The right kind for our pur- 
‘pose. 

Kit: (Taps Goose Egg) What a 
big one! ? 

Goose Egg: I’m a goose egg. 
But I’m going to hatch a gander. 

Duck Egg: And though a duck 
laid me, I feel I’m a drake. 

Turkey Egg: What can it mat- 
ter, eggs? When we’re to be gob- 
bled up? 

Davy: (Pats) Now turkey egg, 
you know it’s all for the sake of 
the children — the buntings! 
Where’s your Easter spirit? 

Turkey Egg: Must I have an 
Easter spirit as well as a Thanks- 
giving spirit? I don’t see bunnies 
adding anything to the day of 
thanks. 

Fluff: The turkey egg seems to 
be the wildest. 

Pinkie: Perhaps that’s because 
he’s two-spirited. 

Turkey Egg: (Stretching neck 
to Fluff and Pinkie) Gobble, 
gobble! 


Fluff: (Draws back with Pink- 
ie) What a bad egg! 

Pinkie: Tough-shelled too. 

Danny: Just an egg. Bunny 
Boosters, you’ve made a good 
roundup. 

First Bunny Booster: Shall we 
go egg on more of them, Chief? 

Second Bunny Booster: With a 
little boosting, they get the idea. 

Danny: You might as well, 
Bunny Boosters. That is, if Mayor 
Davy of Crockett Center approves 
of the plan. 

Davy: I certainly do, Danny. 
It’s a pioneering idea to be proud 
of. 

Kit: But couldn’t the next 
batch of eggs be rolled to Carson- 
burg? 

Danny: That’s only fair, Kit. 
Bunny Boosters, to Carsonburg 
next. 

Second Bunny Booster: Here 
we hop, eggs! (Hops off left.) 

First Bunny Booster: Be boost- 
ed or bust! (Hops off right.) 

Banty Egg: Those Boosters are 
as proud of themselves as roost- 
ers. 

Pigeon Egg: I think you'll 
hatch out a hen, Banty egg. (She 
nods. ) 

Goose Egg: If I were a golden 
goose egg I wouldn’t be treated 
so. 

Duck Egg: It’s taken for 
granted I’ll hatch into an ugly 
duckling. 

Turkey: Oh gobble, gobble! 
We're all as good as cooked. 

Fluff: We should make these 
eggs feel at home in an Easter 
basket. 

Pinkie: Shouldn’t they be col- 
ored? Or at least dressed up a 
bit? 

Danny: We colored or speckled 
ours in Boonville. (Eggs are 
pleased. ) 

Kit: I think I’ll leave those the 
Bunny Boosters roll into Carson- 
burg their own eggshell shade. 
But I’ll have each lettered in gold 
the kind of egg it is. (Eggs are 
impressed with this idea.) 

Davy: (Who has been in deep 
thought) I know! The eggs from 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Program of Phonetics 
With 


Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE BROOK 


I know a little prattling brook 
That chatters all the day; 

It always is in such a rush 

With never time to stay 

And yet it seems quite friendly like 
A-babbling this and that; 

I do believe it would like to stay 
And have a cozy chat. 

Sometimes, it seems so very near, 
A-coaxing me to play; 

But all the time it’s running far 
Just miles and miles away. 

Do you suppose the time will come, 
When I shall ever learn, 

That brooks keep running on and on, 


And never do return. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle 


A. PHONICS AND EAR TRAINING 
(Draw a ring about two letters, or blends, that are 
alike in the words in each row. Write the blend.) 

brook bring 


chat 


brought broom — brush —~— 


. chatter chair chin chest —— 


. Stay store story stem 


fresh fret 


string 


. friend 


fruit frame 


. play please plan -plum plate 


Write in the blends that complete the following 
words and make each sentence correct. 
st- pl - ch 
ease ____ay in the ____ayroom, 
op at the ore for me. 


. The tea er likes erries, 


. —___-and up! Be rong and raight. 


RHYMING 


(Finish the rhyme by writing a rhyming word on 
each line.) 


1. I wish that I could play 
Every minute of every 
. Let’s have a cozy little chat, 
And talk and talk of this and 
. I wish I were a little brook, 
I'd flow through a little country —______.. 


. I like so much to play and run, 
So come with me, we’ll have some 


B. WORD MEANINGS 


I. Matching Words With Definitions. After each 
group of words, write the word which means the 
same. The words below will help you. 

cozy chatter babble 

coax stay rush 


1. to be in a hurry 
2. warm, comfortable 
3. quick, foolish talk 
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4. to urge by soft words 
5. to stop, to remain 


6. to make sounds like a baby 


that makes each sentence correct. 


house. 


1. They lived in a lovely, —— 


bare cozy plain 


2. Please, ______ awhile with me. 


stop stand store 


. The brook on and on. 


barked brought babbled 

4. The boy — 
rumbled rushed rustled 

5. The women —____~-___ alll day. 
chattered clattered chased 

6. She _____ _-_ _ her father to let her go. 
counted coaxed covered 


READING 


A. COMPLETION TEST 


(Complete each sentence with a word in the rhyme) 


1. I know a little brook that 


2. It seemed quite 


3. I believe it would like to __-__-- 


4. Let us have a cozy —_____.. 


5. The brook coaxed me to 


. The brook kept 


- Do you think it will 


6 
7. It went for miles and 
8 
9 


. Brooks sometimes seem so very 


. Brooks are always in such a 
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II. Finding Meanings. On the line write the word 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with A Program of Phonetics) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


C. WORD STUDY AND WORD BUILDING 


I. Base Words. Write the base word which you find 


in each word below. 


phy... 7. soe 

. coaxing 


1 
2 
3. friendly 
4 
5 
6 


running. 112. return 


II. Little Words, Find a little word in each of the 


bigger words. 


lL. otter (2) 5, 
2. running (2) sometimes (3) 
3. being (2) — 


B. PROBLEMS FOR THOUGHT 
. Can you name a brook in your neighborhood? 
. Has it got a name? 


. What can you do in a brook? 


wo 


. Can you name three games you can play by the 
brook? 


5. Do you know any other water sports? 


C. COMPLETE WITH PICTURE 
(Complete each sentence by drawing a picture) 
. [know a little prattling 

. It is running over the ——__— 
_______ are by the side of the brook 


are in the trees 


are sailing in the brook 


are wading in the brook 
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C. LANGUAGE 


Increasing Vocabulary 

. Can you suggest another word for prattling? 

. Can you express cozy in another way? 

. Can you give two other words for chattering? 


4. quite friendly like 
5. miles and miles away 


III. Making Little Poems 


1. A little brook ran on and on 


. What does the word coax mean? 


. Can you make a list of five words that describe 
the brook? 


II. Picture Words 

Can you draw a picture to express what these 
phrases mean? 

1. a cozy chat 

2. A brook running on and on 


3. always in such a rush 


And chattered from the early 


. Alittle boy sailed his boat 


In a chattering little 


The children laughed and clapped their hands 
And said, “Oh look! Oh ——---__-__!” 


. The fish swam to and fro 


They never seemed to want to —— 


. The brook kept babbling this and that 


It was such a cozy ——-______. 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


D. NUMBER 


. If John had 4 sailboats and Mary had four times 
as many as John, how many boats would Mary 
have? 


. Five fish swam in the brook. Then along came 
five times as many. How many new fish came 
along? 


3. On one bank of the brook were 11 trees. On the 
other bank, there were twice as many. How 
many trees were on the other bank? —— 

On both banks? 


- Tom rolled 20 stones into the brook. Later, he 
rolled in 10 more stones. How many stones did 


Tom roll altogether into the brook? 


. Ellen picked 8 lilies by the brook. Sue picked 3 
times as many flowers. How many flowers did 
Sue pick? 


E. WRITING 


. Can you make the capital B? 
Make three of them. 


Now make 4 small a’s. 
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. Can you write the word brook? 


Write it 3 times. 


. Can you make a capital M? 


Make three of them. 


. Can you complete each of these words with a 


capital letter? 


lice 


—___attie 


E. ART 


. Draw a picture of a brook flowing through the 


country. Put trees and flowers on the bank. 


. Draw a picture of boys and girls sailing toy boats 


in a winding little brook. 


. Draw a picture of four little boys swimming in 


a brook. 


. Draw a picture of two little boys with long fish 


poles sitting by the side of a brook. 


. Draw a picture of two grown-ups reading a book 


by the brook. 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


DRAW A RING AROUND THE WORD IN EACH GROUP BEGINNING WITH THE 
SAME LETTER AS THE WORD UNDER THE PICTURE BY THAT GROUP. 


dish moon 
bug chair 
deer bee 
desk men 


hen cake 
man dish 
drum mil | 

turkey meat 


snow window 
girl mouth 

dime monkey 

boat nest 


Toy money 


dinner star 
in 
robin Table 
sh 
oat mornin 


door 
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bi / 
| dog mouse 
= 
duck mi 
doll mitten 


THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND 


Helen Strimple 


Meg stays up late on a school night and watches tele- Peg goes to bed early every night through the week. 

vision shows. Then for a special treat on Friday nights, her Mother 
lets her stay up later and watch television or play games 
or they read stories together. 


Meg is so sleepy the next morning that she cannot get Peg jumps out of bed next morning when her Mother 
up when her Mother calls her to breakfast. She is late calls her. She eats a good hot breakfast and has plenty 
to school and didn’t have time to eat all of her breakfast of time to walk to school before the bell rings. 

either. 
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MUSIC BY MAY F. LAWRENCE 
HILLS, 


SING -ING ON THE 
STRUMMING ON OLD 


WIND 
MARCH WIND, 


MARCH 


RATTLING WINDOW! SHUT TERS, 
1956 


MERRY MISTER 


= 
= 
= 


y 
x 
Z 
x 
3 
W 
< 
>» 
a 
a 
5 
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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR—Puzzle I Dyer Kuenstler 


or 


Way 


Find a hammer, screw-driver, padlock and key, and two funnels. 
Then look for a baby squirrel, a bird and two rabbits. 
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MARCH REBUS Helen Strimple 


MOVING DAY FORTHE TUCKERS. | 


DADDY T MOMMY T, TOM T. TEDDY T. TRICKS GRANOMA 
swallowed the last bite of his 1) GEEZ. “It's time 

to tell the important news!” he said. “What news?” asked 


te 
and And poked his wet nose from 


under the Resi where he had been licking up ter Se 


going to move!” announced \< > , We're going to live with 


|, 


y 


in the big in Vermont. All s around 5a 


stared at(,¢"\. Then everybody began asking questions. Busy 


days followed. . 22 were packed wos 
put into a and sent ahead ona. = . 
took . Last of all, @ 
climbed aboard an 
into the Soon they arrived at the. big 


“Welcome to your new home!” smiled 


and sailed off 


, hugging everyone at 


>» 
once! “Bow! Wow!” welcomed i too from under the | 
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Corn Pudding 
and Deep Dish Pie 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


One DAY when Mrs. Goose 
looked out of her winc.ow she saw 
Black Cat and Mr. Pig and Mrs. 
Hen coming, all dressed up. 

“Where are they going?” she 
thought. “Is there a party some- 
where? Wasn’t I invited?” Then 
she sat down plunk in her red 
rocking chair, for she suddenly 
remembered that she had invited 
these friends to lunch. She had 
forgotten all about it. It was she, 
herself, who was supposed to be 
giving the party! 

What should she do? There 
wasn’t any food cooked. She had 
on her every day dress. And they 
were coming nearer her house. 

First, set the table! She pulled 
out a clean cloth and set the silver 
around. She snatched a geranium 
plant from the window sill, and 
put it in the middle. 

Now her friends were quite 
near, all ready to turn up her 
front walk. She rushed into the 
bedroom and pinned a red silk 
rose on her feather head. “That 
will look dressed up,” she thought. 

They were knocking at her 
door. 

“Why, here you are,” she said, 
opening it. 

“Yes,” said Black Cat.‘ Here we 
are. We are sorry we are late. My 
watch stopped.” 
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“And I couldn’t find my other 
shoe,” said Mrs. Hen. 

“And I had to go to market,” 
said Mr. Pig. 

“TI didn’t know you were late,” 
said Mrs. Goose. (That wasn’t a 
very smart thing for her to 
say!) “Well, make yourselves at 
home. Sit down and be comfort- 
able. And excuse me, please. I 
must go to the kitchen.” 

“Don’t hurry,” mewed Black 
Cat. “We'll just sit and visit.” 

“But we worked up a fine ap- 
petite, walking over in this cool 
air,” said Mr. Pig. “I hope — you 
won’t be too long.” 


“Take all the time you need!” 
said Mrs. Hen, to cover up Mr. 
Pig’s bad manners. 

“T’ll certainly need some!” 
thought Mrs. Goose, as she went 
to the kitchen and shut the door. 
She was frantic! Here were her 
friends all dressed up, expecting a 
party lunch, and all she had in the 
house was lettuce. What should 
she do? 

She looked on the shelves, she 
opened the oven door and peeked 
in, even though the stove was 
cold. Oh, she was hoping she 
would find some delicious food 
somewhere! “Well, I’m not get- 
ting any ideas about what to do, 
here in the kitchen,” she told her- 
self. “I’ll run out somewhere. 
Maybe the fresh air will give me 
some ideas.” 

She shut the back door, softly. 
Not far away was Three-Ducks’ 
house. -As she was rushing past, 
she looked in the window. Three- 


Her friends were all ready to turn up her front walk. 
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Ducks were just sitting down to 
a meal. There was a lovely big 
corn meal pudding, trimmed with 
chunks of cheese. For dessert, a 
big deep-dish pie. 

Mrs. Goose ran in the door, cry- 
ing “Help! Help!” She seized the 
pudding with one wing, and the 
pie with the other. Then she 
rushed out the door and toward 
her own house. 

Three-Ducks were too sur- 
prised, at first, to do anything. 
They just sat there. Then they 
jumped up, and began chasing 
her. “What do you mean by run- 
ning away with our lunch?” 

Mrs. Goose turned around. “Oh, 
please help me,” she said. There 
is Cumpany waiting at my house. 
I forgot I had invited them. I have 
nothing but lettuce for them to 
eat! Please let me have these. If 
you will, I’ll bake you the very 
same things, right in these pans, 
and you can come tonight for sup- 
per and eat them. At six o’clock. 
Please!” 

She looked so frantic standing 
there, with the rose slipping down 
over her right eye, that Three- 
Ducks finally said, “All right. Go 
along with you. We'll be at your 
house at six tonight. And don’t 
forget us, please!” 

“Oh, thank you,” gasped Mrs. 
Goose, and rushed to her back 
door. 

She took the lettuce out of the 
icebox; that made a fresh crispy 
salad. Then she put the corn pud- 
ding on the table. “Now we are 
ready,” she said. 
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“What do you mean by running away with our lunch,” cried Three Ducks. 


“Well, here you are at last,” 
grunted Mr. Pig. “You were late, 
too!”’ He laughed. “I was late be- 
cause I had to go to market—” 

“And I was late because I 
couldn’t find my other shoe,” said 


Hen. 


“And I was late because my 
watch stopped,” said Black Cat. 

“But you aren’t late, Mrs. 
Goose, no indeed,” said Mrs. Hen. 
She glared at Mr. Pig, for the im- 
polite thing he had said. “Here 
you are; and here is the good, 
good lunch.” 

They all sat down. The pudding 
was delicious. They ate and talked 
and laughed. Mrs. Goose laughed 
loudest of all, because she was so 
pleased with what she had done. 

The deep-dish pie was delicious, 
too. Mrs. Goose made hot tea, and 
when her guests left they said 


Arriving in fine style at the cafeteria 


they had had an especially good 
time. 

Mrs. Goose felt so relieved and 
relaxed that she took a little nap. 
That relaxed her even more; she 
sat down in her red rocking chair 
and began to read, feeling so 
pleased that she had got herself 
out of a bad pickle just by snatch- 
ing Three-Ducks’ lunch. She was 
still yawning when she looked out 
of the window and saw Three- 
Ducks coming toward her house. 

are they coming here?’ 
she thought. “And all dressed up, 
too?” Then she remembered. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she told 
herself. “My dishes aren’t even 
washed. I haven’t made the corn 
pudding and deep dish pie. Oh, 
this is worse than the other 
pickle. What shall I tell them?” 

They came up the walk. They 
knocked at the door. : 
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“Oh, Mrs. Goose,” they said, 
when you asked us for supper to- 
night we forgot that we had 
promised to eat with Black Cat at 
the Cafeteria. When you snatched 
our lunch, it knocked everything 
else out of our heads! But, sud- 
denly, when we were getting 
ready to come over here, we re- 
membered. We hoped you haven’t 
tired yourself all out, cooking for 
us, because we can’t stay.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose. “I didn’t 
cook at all.” 

“You mean, you forgot, again? 
You forgot you had asked us to 
supper? Twice today, you forgot 
your guests?” 

“You forgot, yourselves,” she 
told them,” about Black Cat and 
the Cafeteria.” 

Three-Ducks hung their heads. 
Then they said: “You took our 
good lunch. You said you would 
bake the same things for us. We 
can’t come tonight, but—” 


“Come tomorrow night, at six,” 
she told them. “And now run 
along.” 


She went to the kitchen to tidy 
up. She stirred up the corn pud- 
ding and deep-dish pie, and put 
them in the oven, so she would be 
sure to remember. 

But pretty soon she saw Three- 
Ducks coming back. “What’s the 
matter?” she called to them. 

“Black Cat wasn’t there,” they 
told her. “We waited; but he 
didn’t come.” 

“Maybe he forgot, too. What a 
day this is! Well, come in and 
have corn pudding and deep- 
dish pie with me tonight, after 
all. I’ve just made them.” 

“Good,” quacked Three-Ducks. 
‘‘We’ve been hungry for them, all 
day.” 

They began to eat. And then 
they saw Black Cat coming, run- 
ning, looking worried. 

“What’s the matter?” Mrs. 
Goose called to him. “Come and 
tell me—” 

“Three-Ducks were going to 
eat with me at the Cafeteria. They 
aren’t there. Maybe something 
has happened to them, I’m going 
to their house to see—” 


The Good 
Cheer Family 


VAL JEAN WILSON 


Jupy AND PHILIP lived in 
a little red house with their 
Mother and Father and baby sis- 
ter, Susie. They had a fine time 
together, for they always helped 
each other. 

Father hurried off to work each 
morning so that he could earn 
enough money to buy food and 
clothing for the family. He had 
to pay the rent too; so poor father 
had to work very hard. He didn’t 
mind though, because he had such 
good children, and they did all 
sorts of things to make him 
happy. 

Philip always carried out the 
garbage, and he never forgot to 
put the lid on the can. He always 
put his tricycle and wagon in the 
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garage when he was through with 
them, too. Father was pleased 
about this because it was such a 
big help. You see Philip was in the 
first grade, and he knew how to 
take care of his own toys. 

Of course, mother had lots of 
work to do, too. There was the 
breakfast to get, the dishes to 
do, and all that washing and iron- 
ing to be done. She didn’t have to 
make beds or pick up clothes, 
though, for Daddy and the chil- 
dren made their own beds and 
hung all their clothes away. 

Judy knew where the dirty 
clothes belonged, so she always 
gathered them up and put them 
down the clothes-chute. She made 
Susie’s bed, too, for Susie was 


“They’re here,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Yes,” said Three-Ducks. 
“We went to the Cafeteria — but 
you weren’t there.” 

“My watch stopped again,” 
mewed Black Cat. 

“We have just started to eat 
corn pudding and deep-dish pie,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I know you’ve 
had them once before; but won’t 
you stay, too?” 

“T’d love to,” said Black Cat. 
“And tomorrow night come and 
have supper with me at the Cafe- 
teria; all four of you.” 

“T’d love to,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T’d love to,” said Three-Ducks, 
all together. “But can we remem- 
ber? There’s been an awful lot of 
forgetting and being late, today, 
and—” 

“T’ll fix that,” laughed Black 
Cat. “T’ll ask Mr. Goat to call for 
us with his express cart. Then 
we'll arrive in fine style.” 

“But let’s not have corn pud- 
ding and deep-dish pie,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

“No,” said Black Cat. 

“No,” said Three-Ducks. 


much too small to make her own. 
Mother was very happy because 
she had such fine helpers. 

Mother would wave goodbye to 
Judy and Philip as they started 
off to school and then she would 
go back into the house with Susie. 
While she did her work she told 
Susie lots of funny little rhymes 
and stories. 

Would you like to learn some of 
her rhymes? Well, first there was 
the rhyme about the little girl 
who had a little curl just like 
Susie’s. The rhyme went like 
this: 

“There was a little girl 

Who had a little curl 

Right in the middle of her fore- 

head. 

When she was good, she was 

very, very good, 

And when she was bad—she 

was horrid.” 

And then there was the rhyme 
about two children who looked 
just like Judy and Philip. Can you 

(Turn to page 61) 
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The Money Vase 


ERNEST L. JOHNSON 


Ir WAS the afternoon of a 
midsummer’s day and _ Betty 
pressed her pert nose against the 
screen window and watched the 
sprinkle of rain. Betty’s thoughts 
were as cloudy as the sky above. 

Out in the kitchen she could 
hear her mother bustling among 
the pots and pans, taking advan- 
tage of the cool day and baking 
everything from cookies to cake. 

Betty went out into the kitchen. 
“Mother,” she said, “watching 
the rain gave me the spending 
fever. I’m going down to the 
stores and spend that money I 
earned helping Mrs. Gibson.” 

“So?” Her mother put another 


pan of cookies in the stove. Clos- - 


ing the oven door, she turned 
towards Betty. 

“Yes,” Betty answered. “You 
said I could spend it any way I 
wanted to.” 

“So I did,” her mother said. 
“But that’s a lot of money for a 
little girl to spend. I was hoping 
you’d spend it for some good pur- 
pose. I can’t think of anything you 
could possibly need.” 

find something,” Betty 
said doggedly. “The stores are 
full. May I go, mother?” 

“IT suppose so,” her mother 
said, “but you'll have to wear 
your rainhood and raincoat and 
boots and take an umbrella. And 
I wish you’d remember what I 
told you and not be wasteful with 
your money.” 

“Huh!” Betty thought as she 
put on her wraps. “Mother is so 
old fashioned. What good is 
money if you don’t spend it? I’ll 
get something nice for myself.” 

By the time Betty reached the 
front porch it was raining very 
hard. The bus stopped at the 
corner. Several passengers alight- 
ed from the bus and scampered 
away through the rain like 
alarmed rabbits. Betty laughed 
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heartily. Then she stopped laugh- 
ing abruptly. What was so funny 
about people getting their clothes 
wet? No more laughing at other 
people’s misfortune, she decided. 

Betty stepped off the porch. As 
she reached the corner, another 
bus pulled up. A woman got off 
the bus. Her clothes were neat but 
had seen better days: Consterna- 
tion gripped the woman’s face as 
she stepped into the pelting rain. 
Betty ran up to her, thrust the 
umbrella over her head. 

“Get under!” Betty exclaimed. 
“T’ll walk you home.” 

“Why — why thank you!” 
gasped the woman. 

The woman, Betty noted, was 
younger and prettier than she 
had at first supposed. 

“IT am Mrs. Krull,” the woman 
said as they walked gingerly 
through the rain. Her voice was 
pleasant and gentle. 

They talked about the rain and 
weather until they reached Mrs. 
Krull’s house in a shabby part of 
the neighborhood. The rain ceased 
suddenly. Betty took her umbrella 


A Monkey 
Speaks His Mind 


SHEILA STINSON 


I’m a little brown-eyed monkey 
Who lives inside a cage, _ 


And sometimes when children 
tease me 


I get into a rage. 


I am sure if I were ever 

A little girl or boy 

I would never be so naughty, 
Or never once annoy 


A little helpless animal 
Not free to run and play 


But would treat them kind and 
gentle 


So they’d have a happy day. 


and turned to go but Mrs. Krull 
laid a restraining hand on her. 

“I wish to thank you very 
much for your kindness,’ she 
said. “Do come in and meet my 
daughter Gertrude. She’s about 
two years younger than you.” 

Gertrude’s clothes weren’t too 
new but she was a nice-looking 
little girl with a sweet smile and 
Betty liked her at once. 

Mrs. Krull excused herself and 
and Betty saw her take some coins 
out of a vase and go out. She 
soon returned with a bottle of 
milk and a bag and the three of 
them had a lunch of iced cookies 
and milk. 

The two girls played games for 
a long time, then Betty glanced 
at the clock. She jumped up in 
alarm. “I’ll have to be going!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Mother doesn’t 
know where I am.” 

The two girls agreed to see each 
other the next day. 

It was a relieved mother who 
met Betty on the porch. “Where 
have you been?” she asked. “I was 
getting worried.” 

Then Betty told about Gertrude 
and her mother, about the money 
vase, the milk and the cookies. 

“IT hope you appreciated the 
treat,” her mother said. “That 
meant more to them than you 
might think.” 

“Indeed I did, mother. And do 
you know, mother, Gertrude 
would look just swell in those 
dresses that are getting too small 
for me. I can give them to her, 
can’t I, mother?” 

“Indeed you can, Betty. And 
you'll have a chance to spend 
your money some other day.” 

“But I haven’t the money any 
more.” 

“What?” 

“That’s right, mother. I know 
what you meant now. I dropped 
it into Mrs. Krull’s money vase 
when no one was looking.” Then 
Betty added with a chuckle. 
“Won’t they be surprised how 
long their money lasts?” 

And her mother chuckled also 
as she gave Betty an affectionate 
squeeze. 
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Down over his head came the big white net 


Fatty Frog 


ELEANOR G. MAXWELL 


Do YOU remember “a frog 
who would a-wooing go?” Of 
course you do — whether his 
mother would let him or no?” 
Well, Fatty Frog was the son of 
Wooing Frog. Wooing Frog had 
countless other sons and daugh- 
ters, but the father loved Fatty 
best because he was such a smart 
off-spring. 

Fatty was very smart. He knew 
so many big words, you’d never 
believe it. He knew the word sci- 
entist and specimen. It seems im- 
possible that a frog would know 
he belonged to the Ranidae family, 
but Fatty had learned this. He 
also knew he was a tailess am- 
phibian, which means he could 
live in or out of water. 

No wonder Wooing was so 
proud of his son! 

But Fatty had to be smart to 
live. He loved to sit on a lily pad 
in the sun and “ker-oag! ker-oag! 
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ker-oag!”’ He had enemies that 
tried to stop his fun. In the first 
place, he had to be clever to es- 
cape all the fish, and water in- 
sects that tried to eat him. 

When he grew his legs and 
could first climb up out of the 
water, many big-billed birds did 
their best to gobble him. 

“He’s so fat, he’d make a yum- 
my lunch!” he heard one crane 
say to another. 

He had to be on a constant 
lookout for Mr. Fox and Brother 
Weasel. 

But he was clever enough for 
all these enemies put together. 

The one that bothered him most 
was Professor Wilt. 

Professor Wilt was such a nice, 
friendly man it was hard to think 
of him as an enemy. He had a 
boy, Bill, who was friendly, too. 
They came down to the pond to- 
gether each week to get speci- 


mens. That was how Fatty 
learned the word. 

There was another word “dis- 
sected”. Fatty never did find out 
what that meant. 

“IT don’t know what it means, 
but I hope it won’t ever happen 
to me. It gives me a funny feel- 
ing here,” he said to Wooing, 
putting his paw on his fat tummy. 

By listening to the talk of Bill’s 
father and Bill, he learned that 
the professor was a _ scientist. 
That was how he knew that 
word. He learned that Professor 
Wilt had studied all about the 
species Ranidae, and was still 
trying to learn more. He caught 
various specimens of the Ranidae 
family in a net he or Bill carried. 

That white net on the long pole 
was the worst thing Fatty or his 
many brothers, sisters, cousins, 
aunts, etc., had to fear. It was 
fortunate they had big, bulgy 
eyes to see the net coming, and 
that they had springy back legs 
and such slippery bodies, they 
could jump and slide away in 
time. Almost by magic, they es- 
caped. Of course a few stupid fel- 
lows didn’t. 

Professor Wilt always needed 
more specimens. He wanted Fat- 
ty. Fatty heard him say: 

“T’ve done my best to get that 
chap there on the lily pad, for 
months now. See what a fat, 
young bullfrog he is? I’d love to 
catch such a perfect specimen.” 

“T’ll wade out and try to net 
him for you, Dad,” Bill said eag- 
erly. 

The father laughed. 
never do it, Bill.” 

“Why not?” 

“The instant you’d set foot in 
the water that chubby, green ras- 
cal would dart off like a jet-pro- 
pelled plane. He’s just too smart 
for us.” 

So — even the professor knew 
how smart he was. Fatty puffed 
himself out bigger than ever. 

Perhaps that was why he was 
off his guard the next day. He 
was so proud he wasn’t as careful 
as he’d always been. 


“You’d 


(Turn to Page 60) 
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‘Loco was napping in the 
nest, high in a Brazil nut tree. 
Then a beam of warm sunlight 
fell across his eye lids, and he 
woke. 

He was hungry for breakfast. 
But where were Mother and Fath- 
er? He was alone in the nest. Not 
even Sister was there. He would 
have to find something to eat for 
himself. 

He could hear the sentinel 
calling, “Toucano! Toucano! 
Toucano!”’ That was the danger 
call. Best wait awhile, Toco 
thought. Stay in the nest and keep 
quiet. 

It was always hard to get his 
huge bill into the nest. First he 
had to turn his head backward. 
Then he had to lay his bill along 
his back. Then he spread his tail 
like an open fan, and folded it 
over his back. That way, he 
covered the bill and all. For Toco 
had such gay colors on his feath- 
ers, it was hard to hide. 

He was only the size of a young 
crow, but his bill was almost as 
big as his whole body. That big 
bill was good for eating fruit. But 
it was also hard to manage. 

By and by he heard two voices. 
One was the voice of his sister. 
She must be down below some- 
where. But she didn’t sound 
afraid. She really sounded just 
the way she did when Father or 
Mother was feeding her. 
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Toco The Toucan 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


The other voice was a strange 
one. Had Toco but known it, the 
voice was that of an Indian boy. 
And when Toco peeked over the 
side of the nest, he could see the 


_copper skinned boy far below. The 


boy was sitting astride a branch 
of another tree. And he held 
Sister perched on his wrist. He 
was feeding her fruit! (Toucans 
are easily tamed, if they can be 
caught.) 

Now Toco could hear the flock 
all chatting in a neighboring tree. 
They didn’t sound afraid. They 
were just having a good time. 
Toco felt as if he would like to 
join them. But, then, his wings 
were not very strong yet. If he 
had had anyone to bring him 
something to eat, he would not 
have tried to fly. 

He stood up, then he stepped 
out of the nest and began walk- 
ing along the branch. But his bill 
was so big, he nearly over- 
balanced. It wasn’t heavy, though. 
It was sort of honey-combed. 
Maybe he could fly better than he 
could walk. He flapped his stiff 
wings. They were noisy wings. 

Now he had reached a clear 
space. He could see down to where 
the rest of the flock were feed- 
ing. What gay patches of color 
they made! They almost matched 
the flowers on the vines that 
climbed the tree. There were 
flashes of red and white and blue, 


and there were their bills striped 
orange and black. Yes, this must 
be his own flock. 

(Other toucans were dark 
green or other colors. But Toco’s 
flock, the largest of the toucans, 
were always those gay colors). 

“Toucano!”’ one would scream 
as he found a juicy fruit. And 
“Toucano!”’ another would call. 
Some way, Toco knew when they 
were just chatting. The sound was 
different from the danger call. 
With each call, they swung their 
bills upward. 

“Toucano!” he yelled, and took 
off. He just made it. With his 
strong toes, he clutched a branch 
of the tree in which they fed. And 
now he, too, was feasting on the 
ripe fruit. 

Now he was glad his bill was 
so huge, for he could take big 
bites of the fruit, and crush it 
before he swallowed. After break- 
fast, he cleaned it carefully. Then 
for a time he just hopped about, 
eating a seed or an insect, or even 
a bird’s egg, if he could find one. 
One of the flock flew down to the 
river and caught a small fish. 
Toucans eat all kinds of things. 

So the days passed, hot and 
steamy and gay with feasting. 

In time the rains came. Then 
Toco was glad the thick canopy 
of leaves kept the rain off. When 
he was grown, he found a mate, 
and they built a new nest where 
the baby birds would be safe. And 
again they chose a place high in 
one of the tall Brazil nut trees. 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Moruer Nature has many 
ways of safeguarding the lives of 
her many creatures. The coloring 
of their plumage often matches 
their surroundings so closely that 
it takes a very sharp eye to detect 
their presence. Quite often, too, 
she provides them with very acute 
hearing, so that the least noise 
puts them on the alert. 

This is particularly true of the 
smaller, and more defenseless 
creatures. Some are gifted with 
miraculous speed, others with de- 
fensive armor, while others have 
protective odors, or exceptionally 
keen vision. 

Some of Mother Nature’s child- 
ren are very beautiful, while 
others, like people, are not: so 
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pretty, but of one thing we may 
be sure — they are all wonder- 
fully made. 

Possibly one of the most pecu- 
liar of all the animal kingdom is 
a little lizard of Central America 
with the title, “Basiliscus plumi- 
frons.”’ Like most of his species, 
he lives near water and can be 
found among decaying trees and 
in stony places. His greenish mot- 
tled hide, matching his surround- 
ings, makes him hard to see. He 
has a sort of frilly plume running 
down the center of his back and 
on his head is a pouch that can be 
inflated at will, giving him quite 
a fierce appearance. 

Basiliscus is equipped with a 
long, mottled tail and has big feet, 


Mother 
Natures 
Way 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


with long toes, that allow him to 
run along on top of the water, 
in case he has to get away in a 
hurry. These feet are just barely 
large enough to keep him afloat 
as long as he keeps running, 
which he sometimes does for as 
much as a quarter of a mile, when 
really frightened. As soon as he 
stops running, however, he will 
sink. He knows this, so he makes 
for shore while he is still going. 
His greatest enemy isthe 
jungle hawk, but by his agility 
and protective coloring, he is able 
to find safety in flight or camou- 
flage, and Mr. Hawk has a hard 
time locating and catching Mr. 
Basiliscus, who is really quite 
harmless, except to the flies and 
other insects upon which he feeds. 
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MARCH BRINGS THE SEASON OF SPRING TO US Helen Strimple 


Name the four seasons: Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 


What season comes this month? 


What are some of the signs of spring? 
(talk about the picture below — the pussy willows, bulb starting 
to grow, wind, arrival of birds, etc.) 


What does the wind do for us? 
Why do we have rain now instead of snow? 
Why do we like rain in the spring? 
Where does the water go? 
How do you dress to go out in the rain? 


What games do you play in the spring? 


uf 
Naw 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
School & College Service 


Please send me a free copy of “Train Display Streamer,” 160 inches 
long, accordion folded for filing, printed front and back to show 
freight and passenger trains, in color. One copy only per classroom. 


State 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


State 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


State AC 3-56 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


Fatty Frog 
(From page 56) 

Then what do you think? Plop! 
Down over his head came the big 
white net. Down over his head, 
and then it tangled his legs, so 
they could no longer leap or 
jump. 

“You got him, Dad,” Bill cried. 
“That’s the time you got him!” 

What a dreadful feeling! Where 
were his friends? Where was 
Wooing? ‘’here was the good 
warm sun, and his favorite lily 
pad? 

How Fatty’s poor heart beat! 
His eyes almost bulged out of his 
head, he was so scared. The next 
minute, he was where he’d never 
been before. He was in a man’s 
hands. They were clean, kind 
hands, but still they didn’t make 
him feel safe. He wanted to be 
back in his pond. 

“What a perfect specimen!” 
Prefessor Wilt kept saying. 

“Isn’t he cute?” Bill said. 

Suddenly Fatty had an idea, 
which shows how really smart he 
was. He knew he’d never escape 
these hands, but he wasn’t so 
sure about Bill’s smaller, boy’s 
hands. So guess what he did? 

He rolled his eyes toward Bill, 
and grinned with his big, funny 
mouth, trying to look very comic. 

“Oh, Dad,” Bill cried. “He is 
cute. Please let me hold him?” 

“Well, be careful. He’s smart, 
you know,” the professor said, as 
he gave the cold, wet Fatty to 
Bill. 

To prove how smart, Fatty 
gave a powerful push with his 
hind legs, and the next second he 
was back in the nice oozy mud at 
the bottom of the pond. 

Wooing was more proud of his 
son than ever. 

“You are smart, Fatty,” he 
said. “No frog ever before came 
back after he was caught in that 
net.” 

But Fatty shook his head. “If 
I’d been smart, the professor 
would never have caught me at 

“Oh come now,” Wooing said, 


| “don’t be down hearted. You 


should be rejoicing.” 
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A few days later Wooing found 
his favorite sitting on the lily pad 
of his choice. 

“Ker-oag! Ker-oag!” sang Fat- 
ty. His funny mouth looked hap- 
py. But something had happened. 

“Fatty, I hardly knew you! 
What are you doing to yourself?” 

“Well, you see, I’m on a diet. 
Instead of ten insects for each 
meal, I have just one. When Pro- 
fessor Wilts hunts for a fat frog, 
he’ll never again look at me.” 

Then Wooing knew that this 
off-spring of his, the first frog 
ever to use will power, was the 
smartest frog in the world! 


The Good Cheer Family 
(From page 54) 
think whose those children were? 
Why sure — they were Jack and 
Jill and this is the rhyme. 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and broke his 
crown 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 
By this time, Susie would be 
ready for her nap. Mother would 
sing to her while Susie went to 
sleep. She sang: 
“‘Rock-a-Bye baby on the tree 
top, 
When the wind blows, the 
cradle will rock. 
When the bough breaks, the 
cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby, 
cradle and all.” 


Toco the Toucan 
(From page 57) 

Far down on the forest floor, all 
sorts of dangers lay in wait. 
Snakes climbed the branches of 
the smaller trees. Monkeys swung 
from branch to branch. And 
spotted leopards climbed about, 
looking for eggs and young birds. 
But they didn’t climb this high. 

Of course the flock could find no 
fruit in the tall trees. They had to 
search lower down for fruit. But 
there was always a lookout. 

Toco took his turn as lookout. 


‘And the minute he heard a band 


of monkeys, he would give the 
danger call, “Toucano! Toucano! 
Toucano!”’ Then every bird in the 
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flock would quiet down, and hide 
its gay feathers and the striped 
bills beneath its fanlike tail. 


Suggestion for Rural 
School Teachers 
(From page 13) 
heartaches, anxieties, guilt feel- 
ings, and recriminations for both 
parents and teachers. It is during 
the initial period of the child’s 
school life that parents and 
teachers should cooperate fully in 
order to foster positive concepts 
within their children. The utiliza- 
tion of cooperating mothers in the 
rural school setting will provide 
the pupil with an opportunity for 
release of his tensions and the 
learning of adequate social skills 
to meet life’s anxieties without 
upsetting the routine of the class. 
The group will also prosper in 
that teacher-time will be used 
more efficiently for all children. 
The conclusion of such an exper- 
ience would create a strong inter- 


-relationship between home and 


school. Finally, the goal of creat- 
ing a happy child will be closer to 
reality. 


Both Teachers and Children 
(From page 17) 

at least give us an “‘A”’ for effort. 

Another thing I would like to 
bring out is a teacher should 
make sure that her class-is to- 
gether and not have the smart 
ones in one class and the slow 
children in another class, for this 
is very discouraging to a child. 

And my last closing thought is 
about favoritism. I think a teach- 
er should like everyone in the 
class and not have any favorite 
ones. 

I once was a pet of a teacher 
and I took advantage of it. I 


The Clock 


Tick, Tock, tick, tock, 
Merrily sings the clock; 
It’s time for work 


It’s time for play, 

So it sings throughout the day. 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Merrily sings the clock. 


— Author Unknown 


didn’t try as hard as I should be- 
cause she always let me off ; there- 
fore, my marks weren’t as good as 
they were supposed to be. There- 
fore, I think the teachers should 
like everyone of the pupils and 
have their heart in teaching and 
liking to be with children or else 
he or she shouldn’t be a teacher.” 

How much we can learn from 
a twelve year old boy! 


Suggested Curriculum 
(From page 24) 
Again, this process will be one 
which creates abstract forms 
rather than realism or photo- 
graph likeness. 

Chalk applied to wet paper 
makes thrilling effects. You have 
all seen pretty colored stones in 
water. You know how the water 
enhances the color and brightens 
it. The same is true in this proj- 
ect. Wet your paper, draw direct- 
ly on the wet paper with colored 
chalks. Your results will be start- 
lingly bright, fresh and gay. 

Lastly, remember spray and 
spatter methods. Much has been 
done by pinning leaf forms, ferns 
or even cut-out stencils of the 
original type to paper and then 
spatter ink over in certain 
methods. A toothbrush dipped in 
tempera paint and brushed over 
a screen held above the paper 
gives a nice spatter effect. Even 
use the toothbrush loaded with 
tempera paint and draw a knife 
across the bristles. Ink sprayed 
through an atomizer or fly 
sprayer gives a good spatter. 
Best, of course, are the new pro- 
fessional spray-cans such as the’ 
Krylon type, but these are rather 
costly. Interesting and original 
effects can be obtained with these 
stencil-spray and spatter tech- 
niques. 

These various short-time proj- 
ects will give impetus to your art 
program at this time of the year. 
The activities drag a bit now, but 
these projects may perk up the 
program. Soon now, Spring will 
be here and everyone will be in- 
spired. Always this reflects in the 
art creations. Until then, play 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Suggested Curriculum 
(From page 61) 
with these and remember con- 
stantly that our interest lies in 
the process and in the child, his 
individuality and his creativity, 
not in the final product. 


Meeting Your Children’s Needs 
(From page 25) 


ground. The cause of many school 
problems is in the home. Perhaps 
both parents work and just “don’t 
have time” to give Johnny love 
and attention to the extent he 
needs. Maybe a little baby brother 
or sister has just arrived, taking 
away the attention he used to 
have for himself. The teacher can 
help by conferring with the 
parents, and giving Johnny a 
little extra individual care. Class- 
rooms today are too often over- 
crowded, and the teacher over- 
burdened, but an extra smile, or 
a few kind words, goes a long 
ways. 

A physical or speech handicap 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


may bring with it an emotional 
problem. The handicapped child 
may become a blustering bully to 
compensate for his defect. The 
stuttering child may refuse to 
participate in school activities to 
save him the embarassment of his 
faulty speech. 

The school should understand 
the child’s limitations and help 
him to compensate wisely and 
fully enough to face them. In 
physical education or on the play- 
ground, the child who is afraid to 
try may be assigned at first to 
simpler, less conspicuous tasks 
where opportunities for success- 
ful achievement are likely to pro- 
duce the desired result. Every 
child should also be given the op- 
portunity to learn that everyone 
can fail at times without losing 
respect. 

Basically, a child should not 
be censured for his failures, but 
causes should be discovered and 
removed, and opportunities given 
for successful experience. 

It is important to remember 
then, that each child in your class- 
room has physical, mental, and 
emotional needs. The teacher who 
is constantly aware of this, will 
do a much better job of teaching. 
Her understanding will help these 
children have a happier today and 
a happier tomorrow. 


Conferences or Report Cards 
(From page 29) 
“I favor the conferences. Now 
I know exactly how my child is 
getting along in school and what 
he needs to work on.” 


“I enjoyed talking with the 
teacher, discussing my child, ex- 
changing view points; and I favor 
the conference plan.” 

“The conference brought out 
clearly what special things my 
little girl needs help in and I en- 
joyed it. However, I think the 
children should still get report 
cards.” 


ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 US Nat BANn DENVER. COLO 


“TI received every consideration 
and all information as to Har- 
riett’s progress. But, I am not 
qualified to make a recommenda- 
tion for next year; I feel that 
trained people will make the right 
decision.” 


“T have been very dissatisfied 
with the present report card. I 
much prefer the conference 
method of reporting.” 


“It was pleasant going up and 
talking to the teacher alone and 
I learned what is expected of my 
son. I think the teacher and I 
were both satisfied with our con- 
ference.” 


“It would help if one confer- 
ence a year could include the 
father. My conference was com- 
pletely satisfactory. The teacher 
was tactfully honest and I came 
away with a better understanding 
of my child.” 


“The Conference helped me 
know my child better. Much more 
can be said through conversation 
than through writing.” 


The conference is certainly 
more enlightening than a cut-and- 
dried report card; it gives a per- 
sonal and individual touch to 
each child that a printed card 
cannot.” 


Which will be better for your 
young children — conferences or 
report cards? 


Sonny Bunny’s Easter Trip 
(From page 31) 

What was Sonny to do now? 
He looked around for some help. 
Just as he was thinking, “There 
is no way for me to get there,” 
here was the milkman coming 
down the bank. 

Sonny hopped into the only 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. Free 
Enrollment. Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly. 
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Sonny Bunny’s Easter Trip 
(From page 62) 


boat he saw and hid under the 
seat. The milkman got in and 
rowed out to the boat. Sonny 
hopped out and set the basket on 
deck and started to run back but 
he saw the milkman rowing 
away. Quickly he hid behind the 
water barrel. Soon he heard.a 
loud chug-chugging noise and 
saw that they were moving. 
Sonny was frightened. How was 
he to get off now? There was one 
thing about it. he would have to 
plan and watch for a chance. 

Poor Sonny thought the chug- 
chugging noise would never stop. 
Then he must have dozed because 
when he opened his eyes the noise 
had stopped and they were not 
moving. But — there were so 
many feet running around he 
knew they were going to step 
on him. 


Just as he peeped up to look he . 


saw a plank from the boat to the 
shore and someone said, “Here is 
the Easter Bunny.” 

As two hands came near him, 
Sonny gave many long hops and 
didn’t stop until he was safe on 
shore. 

He was a tired little bunny now 
but if he would hurry he still 
could spend Easter with his 
Mother and Father and tell them 
of his Easter trip. 


Garden State Parkway 
(From page 33) 


Parkway construction draw- 
ings were shown at a school 
assembly. Each Second Grader 
related a short story to go with 
his picture. This program pre- 
sented an opportunity to stress 
the aspect of safety for the 
children. To make them aware 
of the danger of accidents, a 
set of Safety Rules developed 
by the Second Grade was dis- 
tributed to each class. They 
were: 

We will not play near the 

Garden State Parkway 

We will not ride a bicycle 


MARCH, 1956 


on the Garden State 
Highway 

We will not climb on the 
Garden Parkway fences 
We will not stop to play 


on the Parkway bridge. 


Aboard Ship 
(From page 36) 


“But, aren’t the neat hedges 
hemming the tiny fields quaint! 
Oh, I’m going to love England!” 
Aunt Helen enraptured 
again. “‘A snatch of a poem I read 
once comes to me now: 

‘At dawn I took the open road — 

England on either hand: 

Ere dusk dull red the westward 
glowed, 

I had passed through Fairy- 

land’.” 

Don and Ruth were more in- 
terested in the courteous waiters 
who were serving sandwiches, 
cookies, and tea. 

“These permanent tables be- 
tween the seats are convenient, 
not only when eating on the train, 
but also for writing. Only we are 
not going to have time to write as 
we’re already coming into the 
London suburbs. So many, very, 
very, old brick houses — tene- 
ments many small chimneys on 
the roofs — several green and 
red cars; also red and yellow cars, 
all very tiny and all driving on the 
left hand side of the street. 

“Oh, there’s Wimbledon — isn’t 
this the setting for the book MRS. 
MINIVER?” 

“T don’t know, but to me Wim- 
bledon means tennis, for here is 
the ‘All England Lawn Tennis 
and Croquet Club’. And it means 
we are in Surrey about seven 
miles from our destination — ‘the 
Waterloo Station. Now we can get 
a glimpse of the Thames River 
and the Houses of Parliament. 

Before they could scarcely rea- 
lize it the Allen’s were stepping 
from the train at the Waterloo 
Station and were in London — 
the largest city of the world! 

(Go adventuring with Don and 
Ruth next month as they explore 
London.) 


487 West 33rdSt. 
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PICTURES INFLUENCE the 
THINKING of CHILDREN 


Then give them the lovely Perry Pic- 
tures, so much more educational than 
the comics. Teachers have found them 
an invaluable aid in creating interest, 
and the children like them. ONLY TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more. 


“2. 


Send 60 ceits TODAY for 30 attractive sepia 
pictures for children, or $1.00 for fifty. Size 
Vo x 8. 

PREPARE NOW for SPRING BIRD STUDY! 
25 pictures of common birds, in colors, size 
7 x 9, with brief descriptions, for $1.00. 


Interesting and instructive. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature 
illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 
25 certs. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


Teachers: College, Secondary, Elemen- 
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Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


(From page 37) 


children’s tempos. The instruc- 
tions are there if we want them 
but they are there as guides and 
not as substitute instructors. 

Incidentally we do have infor- 
mation on all of these records and 
it is available to you free if you 
just send us a post card, stating 
you would like it. 

Just want to close with one 
more bit of information. We just 
saw a demonstration of a wonder- 
ful film strip. One of six produced 
by Enrichment Materials of 246 
Fifth Ave., New York City. These 
are the people who give us the En- 
richment records based on the 
Landmark Books. They are now 
producing film strips of the same 
titles and we saw one called, 
“Paul Revere and the Minute 
Men.” This very colorful and 
complete film strip gives the 
story of the book by the same 
name with a clarity and feeling 
that makes one feel as though he 
were really living with the “Sons 
of Liberty.” Yet it is done so 
cleverly that the children will be 
inspired to go on from the film 
strip to read more about this 
great era in American History. 
This is a real Audio-Visual Aid 
for the classroom teacher. 


The Bunny From Boonville 
(From page 43) 


Crockett Center will wear coon- 
skin caps or cotton sunbonnets — 
as we do. 

Eggs: (Flock about) Davy! 
Davy Bunny! Hopper of the wild 
sagebrush! 

Fluff: That’s my bunny hus- 
band. Come Pinkie, we have sew- 
ing to do. 

Pinkie: I guess you eggs won’t 
have to be egged on to the fitting. 

Eggs: Oh, no, bunnies! (Shov- 
ing, follow Fluff and Pinkie off 
right.) 

Danny: Now that my idea’s 
taken hold of Crockett Center, 
and Carsonburg too, I’ll be hop- 
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ping on, Davy and Kit. The open 
sage calls. 

Davy: (Shaking paws) Many 
children will have the bunny from 
Boonville to thank for new vigor 
and added pleasure at Easter. 


Kit: (Shaking paws) Our ears 
will soon be quivering with news 
of your appointment as official 
helper by the Easter Bunny him- 
self. 

Danny: That will be a joyous 
privilege, for I’m fond of chil- 
dren. In the meantime my Bunny 
Boosters, and they are countless, 
will egg on new recruits wher- 
ever a helping paw is needed. 

Davy: Candy eggs might well 
go out of fashion, Danny. 

Kit: I wonder if the children 
will miss them. 

Danny: Candy eggs will not go 
out of fashion, Davy. For of 
course, Kit, the children would 
miss them! But can any child re- 
sist eating a nourishing Bunny 
Boonville egg for breakfast, after 
he has found one in his Easter 
basket? 

Davy: So that’s to be the name. 
(Looks off right) Well, here come 
Fluff and Pinkie back with the 
outfitted Bunny Boonville eggs. 

Kit: (Follows Davy’s gaze) 
And you are right, Danny. No 
child will be able to resist eating 
one Easter morning! (Fluff and 
Pinkie hop on right, beckoning 
on Goose, Duck and Turkey eggs, 
proud in their coonskin caps, and 
Banty and Pigeon Eggs, shy in 
their brown and gray sunbon- 
nets. ) 

Eggs: Hurrah for Danny, the 
bunny from Boonville! Speech! 
Speech! 

Danny: All I can say, good 
eggs, is O Pioneers! nourish and 
delight the children of the United 
States. I know that is the wish of 
President Easter Bunny of the 
United Bunnies. And if you, 
Davy, have brought coonskin 
caps and cotton sunbonnets to 
bunnies, and I, Danny, have add- 
ed them to eggs, it remains for 
you, Kit, to have kits of these 


caps and bonnets as easily avail- 
able as are Easter baskets. I 
thank you. (All clap, then look at 
Kit.) 

Kit: (Takes her paw) Pinkie? 

Pinkie: Sold, Kit! 

Kit: You’ve sold the kit idea 
too, Danny. 

Fluff: Oh let me have a share, 
Pinkie! 

Pinkie: I give you half share, 
Fluff. 

Danny: Make it a third share, 
Pinkie. Twinks will want her 
third. 


Eggs: Hurrah for the kits, the 
caps, the bonnets — and the bun- 
nies! 

Bunnies: Hurrah for the eggs, 
the good, fresh, pioneering eggs! 

Danny: And now I leave you. 
(Bunny Boosters hop on left and 
right.) 

First Bunny Booster: Carson- 
burg has a dozen. (Kit and Pinkie 
smile.) 

Second Bunny Booster: Where 
to now, Danny? 

Danny: (Paw raised) The open 
sage, Bunny Boosters! (Hops off 
left, followed by Bunny Boost- 
ers.) 

Davy, Fluff, Kit, Pinkie and 
Eggs: (Waving as they look off 
left) So long, bunny from Boon- 
ville! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Characters: 8 boys; 4 girls 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Bunnies wear long 
gray ears, and pioneer clothes, in- 
cluding coonskin caps and sun- 
bonnets — one blue, the other 
pink, both with ear holes. Eggs 
wear cardboard costumes of egg- 
shell tints. 

Properties: Three  coonskin 
caps; a brown and a gray sun- 
bonnet. 

Setting: Crockett Center of the 
United Bunnies. A large sage- 
bush, real or cardboard, upstage 
center. Backdrop of sage and sky. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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His calling card had 
claws on it 


Lorner KELLY lied about his age and got 
into the army at 15. They sent him West in 
865, and he stayed. 


He liked the wilderness. Game abounded. 
In Trappers’ Lake, “trout were so thick they 
obscured the bottom.” 


Hostile Indians were also pretty thick. But 
when two tried ambushing him, he killed 
both with his Henry .44. 


He learned Sioux and sign language. 


One day, he visited General Miles, send- 
ing a huge fierce-clawed bear’s paw to Miles 
as his calling card. Miles made him chief 
scout against the Sioux. 


But by 1885, the country was taming 
down, and Yellowstone Kelly left it. 


Two decades later, Teddy Roosevelt 
praised the heroic treasurer of Surigao in 
the Philippines who saved the town from 
outlaws. Name: Luther S. Kelly. 


Yellowstone Kelly’s body now rests at 
Kelly Mountain in Montana. But his restless, 
pioneering spirit lives on in the heart of 
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Will bak ah rate of 8% por investments: our country’s Savings Bonds. 


year, compounded semiannually, when held to Why not guard your security with this 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 


10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in strength? Invest in U.S. Series E Savings 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. Bonds. And hold on to them! 
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PLASTELINE 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
'75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to i rtality. The Revoluti 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 
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PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
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